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versity brought the third-term rabbit out 

of the top hat of obscurity with a few 
rhetorical passes. This feat, following closely upon 
Mr. McAdoo’s Toledo storm, proved that the 
politician, like the scriptural 
war horse, scents the battle 
from afar. Butler’s broadside 
destroyed the illusion that Pres- 
ident Coolidge would slide 
through for another term on 
his prosperity sled. Though 
Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury ever so long ago, 
argues cleverly that a Vice 
President filling an unexpired 
term is not President but simply acting President, 
the ashes are on the hillside just the same. The 
argument from the Constitution: may be legally 
convincing on that point, but what’s a Constitution 
among traditions? The tradition is almost as old 
as the Constitution and shares the reverence and 


‘ YENERABLE Dr. Butler of Columbia Uni- 





authority attaching to that document, as Jefferson . 


declared. Eight years of the Presidency, he thought, 
ought to be enough for any man. 





The number of terms is less important than the 
number of years in office. Although many Presidents 
have approved a Constitutional Amendment to 
lengthen the Presidential term to six or seven years, 
with no reélection, the present system is safe enough 
providing the tradition holds strong against more 
than eight years. Washington initiated this salutary 
custom; Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe observed 
it; Grant gave way before it; Roosevelt respected 
it in 1908, and his failure to respect it in 1912 con- 
tributed to his defeat. President Coolidge may fancy 
that he can overturn the dogma, but let him wait 
until militant editors — there are a few left — begin 
to ring the tocsin on autocracy, nepotism, unfit 
appointments, the slithering decay of American 
institutions, and all the other ills visioned in the 
State papers of his predecessors while discussing 
unduly extended Presidencies. Beyond all doubt 
the third-term issue—or, as we prefer to call it, 
the eight-year issue — is an obstacle to the Presi- 
dent’s ambition to succeed himself in 1929. 

That Mr. Coolidge nurses such an ambition is 
self-evident. On no other basis can his handling of 
Southern patronage be explained. We are quite 
sure the President would not play ball with Taylor 
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of Tennessee and Tolbert of South Carolina merely 
for fun or out of a stern sense of duty; in all his 
years in public office hitherto Mr. Coolidge has 
shown a wholesome desire for the company of the 
righteous. But in the South of late, he has been 
playing ball with the bad, bad boys, and his political 
managers have sanctioned evil practices unmis- 
takably calculated to deliver storm-proof Coolidge 
delegations to the 1928 convention. One result of 
Samuel Taylor Moore’s articles in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which bring the record of patronage sales 
almost down to date, is that the President will have 
to fight for Southern delegates in quarters where he 
expected easy sailing. There are plenty of Southern 
Republicans, notably the members of the Southern 
Republican League, who realize that the party 
must sweep its Southern portico clean before it can 
hope to command respect there. These men are in 
a mood to send contesting delegations to the con- 
vention from several States, and Senator Butler is 
hardly strong enough with his fellow committee- 
men to guarantee a Coolidge victory in all cases. 

Mixed inextricably in this Southern situation is 
the popularity which Lowden has acquired there 
since he came out for the McNary-Haugen bill as 
including relief for cotton planters. Lowden is in 
preferred position to inherit any Southern delegates 
whom the Coolidge workers cannot hold in line. 
The South leans toward the West these days, leaving 
the East to travel alone the conservative path. 
In the Republican party, at least, the 1928 fight 
will be sectional — the industrial East against the 
broad, open spaces. But the East, thus defined, 
stretches to Chicago now that Michigan is definitely 
industrialized. There may even be an East-West 
schism in the devoted, but at this moment dumb, 
Democracy, with McAdoo leading his fanatics out 
of the Democratic fold if Al Smith is nominated for 
President. That possibility — and it is an outside 
chance — appears to be the only comfort President 
Coolidge can draw from the situation since Nicholas 
Murray Butler wrote his “Mene, mene, Calvin 
Coolidge” on the tablets of history. 


France Evades the Issue 
seperate COOLIDGE’S message to the 


British, French, Japanese, and Italian Govern- 
ments on the subject of further limitation of naval 
armaments was a splendid document. In substance, 
in form, and in underlying spirit it left little to be 
desired. It avoided offense to the League of Nations 
and merely proposed as a practical measure that the 
representatives of the United States sitting in 
the League’s preparatory commission for a Disarma- 
ment Conference be given full powers to conclude, 
before that conference takes place, a definite agree- 
ment with the nations mentioned in a limited field 
of the whole problem. On the face of it this was 


practical for everyone directly concerned and of 
particular interest to the United States, as naval 
craft presents the only arms problem in this country 
susceptible of international agreement. 

France has seen fit to reject the proposal. The 
principal reasons given fall under two heads: First, 
according to Briand, for France to accept would 
mean a repudiation by her of the principle on which 
she has predicated any disarmament scheme — 
namely, that such a scheme should envisage all 
branches of the armed services and should take 
account of geographical position, overseas com- 
merce, potential economic strength, and the strate- 
gic frontiers of each nation concerned. Second, that 
acceptance would undermine the prestige of the 
League and work counter to the principle that 
disarmament in small naval craft was of equal 
interest to all nations alike and not alone to the five 
powers mentioned by President Coolidge. 

While admiring the deftness of the Briand reply 
we cannot follow his logic on either of his two main 
contentions. From the outset the United States has 
felt that more real progress could be made by 
isolating such instruments of war as light naval 
craft and treating them as a separate entity subject 
to limitation, while leaving land armaments for 
regional and not universal agreement. This was 
certainly sound logic, as shown by the Washington 
Treaty, yet France evidently saw in it an attempt to 
put her at some disadvantage. The second reason 
involving the prestige of the League is even more 
obscure. As great admirers of the work of the League 
we should resent any effort on the part of the United 
States to belittle that work, but President Coolidge’s 
message seems to us to give unusual emphasis to his 
evident desire that this proposal should in no way 
hamper the League, but on the contrary, give impe- 
tus to a part of what one of its commissions was 
already considering. 

At the Washington Conference in 1921 M. Briand 
was quoted as saying that there could be no physical 
disarmament in Europe until there was spiritual 
disarmament. From the tone of his reply it is obvious 
that he at least feels that six years have not yet 
brought about the latter condition. The Italian re- 
ply is now being drafted. From advance reports it 
would appear to be a thoroughly jingoistic refusal. 
Very possibly, M. Briand knew what Italy’s answer 
would be and cut his sails accordingly. In any 
case, responsibility for the failure of the President’s 
scheme is clearly marked. 


Blight at the Top 


O ‘Americans’ really jvalue education? Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, secretary of the General 
Education Board, mournfully said “No” in his 
Inglis lecture at Harvard. This conclusion is at 
odds with both tradition and statistics. In theory, 
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Americans are downright gluttons for educa- 
tion, and the soaring statistics of university and 
school attendance go far to uphold that tradition. 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal of truth in Dr. 
Flexner’s conclusion. 

The national zeal for education goes triumphantly 
on up to a certain point, and then dawdles. Any- 
thing which obviously conduces to the education of 
the masses receives both moral and material support. 
This support is strongest in the lower grades and 
dwindles toward the top. In universities, with some 
notable exceptions, the undergraduate schools re- 
ceive more support than the graduate schools. And 
the highest activities of all, pursued by lonely 
figures in laboratory and library research, in pure 
science, history, and the critical interpretation of 
the fine arts, proceed amid scant applause and 
meagre rewards. No doubt such labors are at once 
the fine flowers of our educational system and the 
stimuli which keep that system from going stale, 
but they are out of sight and out of mind. Because 
the man in the street scarcely includes them in his 
picture of the school system, they lack a claque to 
commandeer money. 

The American fashion is to lavish funds on school 
plants and economize on school personnel. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are ridiculously low compared with 
those prevailing in activities where results can be 
measured in dollars and cents. While university 
salaries have risen somewhat of late, the spectacle 
of a threadbare professor lecturing in a marble hall 
is still a frequent, melancholy sight. The sober 
truth is that America values education less for its 
own sake than for the sake of what education does. 
While we make no plea for dry-as-dust scholasticism, 

we are quite sure that America needs to acquire a 
deeper and broader comprehension of the ultimate 
utility of all intellectual endeavor and to reward 
the devotees with at least decent livings. Even when 
the fruits of research appear inedible and incom- 
prehensible, America can afford to take learning 
on faith. A rich people should furnish the guard- 
ians of the sacred lamp with enough oil, in addition 
to according them the respect which rightly belongs 
to unselfish workers in the vineyard of truth. 


Against Binding the Unborn 


HEN a combative citizenry has nothing else 
to fight over, it turns joyfully to religious 
issues. Unrest has fled before prosperity, economic 
wrestling on the class basis has lost its power to 
roil the public mind, and politics has fallen to the 
level of personal and group place hunting. But 
several issues which are at bottom religious com- 
mand the excited attention of many legislatures. 
Battle rages for the control of public educational 
programs by Fundamentalists, crystallizing in the 
movement to keep evolution out of the curriculum. 


We note with pleasure, however, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South opposes all legislation in 
restraint of the teaching of science. There is renewed 
zeal to purify the Lord’s Day by legislation against 
commercialized amusement and to apply Sunday 
blue laws in States where such statutes have fallen 
into disuse. A third religious issue appears in the 
drive of the Ku-Klux Klan to forbid prenuptial con- 
tracts covering the religious training of children born 
to such unions. In the Massachusetts hearings the 
Klan attorney stated that a similar bill would be 
introduced into all other State Legislatures. 

Here is the beginning of a pitched battle on a 
broad scale. Practically, the assault is directed 
against one of the chief bastions of Roman Catholic 
polity, since that church requires from the non- 
Catholic party to a mixed marriage a pledge that 
children of the union shall be brought up in that 
faith. Otherwise, the parties cannot be married by the 
Roman Catholic rite, except by special dispensation. 

The chief argument for the Massachusetts bill is 
that it preserves the liberties of individuals — lib- 
erty of parents to decide what sort of education and 
religious training is best for the children in view of 
their individual natures and their surroundings, 
liberty of the child to walk his own way before the 
Lord when wisdom shall have come to him. There is 
something repugnant to us in the very notion of 
fixing, or attempting to fix, in advance of the mar- 
riage sacrament the mental and spiritual futures of 
those to be born under it. No doubt more churches 
would like to bind time by that means, but because 
the Roman Catholic Church is strong enough, in 
the fidelity of the faithful, to curb with dogma the 
loves of many of its members, it stands forth as the 
chief object under attack by this legislation. 

In rebuttal, it may be truly said that the Roman 
Catholic Church views the family, rather than the 
individual, as the sacred, indivisible unit in human 
society. By resolving in advance one element of 
domestic discord which may arise in mixed mar- 

riages, it stabilizes the home no less than its own 
future. Whenever the state invades the traditional 
preserves of the family it can usually count upon 
the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. That 
is the latter’s historic position, and one which we 
frequently find ourselves applauding. 

However, in this particular controversy, we 
dissent from the Roman Catholic position. It is the 
first time we have ever followed a Klan lead, and 
we are painfully conscious of our company in this 
case. But, after weighing the considerations on both 
sides, we conclude that the souls of unborn babes 
are not proper objects of contract, collectible upon 
delivery. Nevertheless, we doubt if this, or any 
similar piece of legislation, will be altogether effective 
in ending a practice which becomes possible only 
through the meeting of minds, beliefs, loyalties, and 
affections. Few persons will break solemn prenuptial 
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promises whether or not the latter are written down 
and stated before witnesses, or merely given as man 
to woman, or vice-versa, in the privacy of courtship. 

Like all controversies touching religion, this one 
opens in rancor. The Massachusetts hearings were 
marked by bitterness. Needless to say, we depre- 
cate that spirit. No valid criticism can be leveled 
against the Roman Catholic Church for maintain- 
ing as long as possible its marriage discipline. But 
there are times when the family frame must yield 
to broadening conceptions of individual rights. 


Geneva — an Aérial Crossway 


N the basis of breadth, resources, technical 

skill, and manufacturing equipment, the 
United States ought to be leading the world in 
commercial aéronautics. The sheer expanse of 
American territory challenged 
railroad enterprise in the early 
days of that industry, and it 
should be exerting a like stimu- 
lus today upon the imagination 
of men as respects aircraft. 
Nevertheless, American com- 
mercial aviation is marking 
time, while Europe, with far 
less capital and against greater 
odds, is making headway. 

The latest European project is almost staggering 
in its sweep. As described by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aéronautics, Inc., 
this plan makes Geneva the center of a unified 
commercial aviation system operating throughout 
all Europe and extending, eventually, to South 
America and the Orient. Regular service is to be 
opened this spring from Geneva to Budapest, 
Breslau, Prague, Berlin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Paris, and Lyons. 

Although the lead in this venture is being taken 
by German aviation companies, the financing will 
be international. Political obstacles created by nu- 
merous political frontiers are now being harmo- 
nized. Switzerland is, of course, delighted at the 
prospects of becoming the aérial crossway of Eu- 
rope. If all goes well, the Geneva airport will be 
the biggest and busiest in the world, with accom- 
modations for all types of aircraft — airplanes, 
hydroplanes, and amphibians. 

The decisiveness with which divided Europe 
backs commercial air transport throws American 
muddling into bold relief. The European idea is 
that the time element is vital in this development; 
hence, national treasuries have been liberal in sub- 
sidies and mail contracts. Meanwhile, the United 
States, in spite of a brimming Treasury, gives little 





or no assistance to aviation research, and in the © 


field of operation has cut air-mail contracts to a 
dangerously low point. 


Scots Home Rule 


~ HOME-RULE bill for Scotland has been 
approved by the Scots National Convention 

and parliamentary hearings will soon be held on it 
in London. It provides for a single legislative cham- 
ber of 148 members in which is vested the power to 
make laws and levy taxes, substitutes a Supreme 
Court of Scotland for the House of Lords as the final 
court of appeal, and would wipe out representation 


of Scotland in the British Parliament. 


Thus proceeds to the bitter end the decentraliza- 
tion of power in the British Empire. The dominions 
are now completely their own masters by virtue of 
decisions at the last Imperial Conference; Ireland 
has two Parliaments, one for the south and one for 
the north; and now Scotland wants to “gang her 
ain.” As the most persistent of peoples, the Scots 
will get their way later, if not now. Then Wales, 
always on edge over church disestablishment, pre- 
sumably will follow suit. 

With the Irish, Welsh, Scots, and English repre- 
sented in both Lords and Commons, the British 
Parliament was a Parliament of clans and peoples 
as well as of persons. It owed much of its prestige 
and even more of its sense to the diversity of its 
members. Already London editors have noted the 
loss of the nimble-witted, fighting Irishmen from 
the debates. As for Scots’ genius, it will suffer in this 
exchange the loss of one of the world’s great sound- 
ing boards. In recent times three Scotsmen— Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Balfour, and Bonar Law — have 
led the empire as Prime Ministers; there was a 
standing joke a few years ago to the effect that 
“the Scots have captured London at last.’”’ Wise 
words may be spoken at Edinburgh when Scots 
legislators sit there, but their sentences will not be 
heard as far as the same words spoken in London. 
It is difficult to see what Scotland can gain by the 
change to compensate for curtailing the careers of 
her most gifted sons. But eventually, since the pres- 
ent Parliament is being trimmed down so radically, 
some new body, representative of the whole empire, 
may arise to cope with the broad problems of world 
power and then the statesmen of non-English Brit- 
ain will again stand in the world’s eye. 


Tortured Youth 


HESE student suicides, thirteen in a month, are 

beginning to get on the nerves of the nation. One 
New York clergyman refers to them as “the answer 
to a Godless and Christless training. The swan song 
of these unhappy young people is that they have 
found life a vacuum.” Swan songs and suicide notes 
are seldom reliable data. They give the reason which 
the suicide has built up to explain his demise, but 
not the conditions which have robbed him of resist- 
ance. Thus a youth may complain that “life is a 
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vacuum,” while the fact may be that his life has 
been far too full of a number of things. 

However, back of most youthful suicides is a 
sense of frustration. To the extent that religious 
belief makes for patience, lack of religious training 
may be a contributing factor. But in the case of 
college suicides, isn’t it more likely that the sense of 
frustration arises from other causes — uneasy adap- 
tation to a new and highly competitive environment, 
ever rising scholastic standards, and the feeling that 
the family will never forgive him if he fails? Too 
many young persons unfitted for sustained intellec- 
tual endeavor are sent to college nowadays because 
“it’s the thing to do.” Until the colleges took to 
raising their standards, however, college life could be 
borne even by morons. That isn’t so today. 

There is also a vast amount of girding at the 
younger generation in the press and pulpit. No 
wonder some of them come to the conclusion that 
they are no good. Well, some of the editors and 
preachers of today were not much good, either, years 
ago, but the spokesmen of the public forbore to tell 
them so every day. In the good old days of our. 
youth, for instance, we were frequently told to step 
out and claim the prizes of fame and fortune. 
Ambition was extolled, and youth hailed as budding 
genius. That wasn’t true, either, but at least it was 
kinder than the continual criticism with which this 
generation succeeds in torturing youth. 


Made in America 


MERICANS rate Chinese Nationalists as Bol- 
shevists, because Russia has recognized their 
Government and Russians assist their military 
operations. But the Russian influence is compara- 
tively recent, and the men who are in power in South 
China today are mostly products of Occidental uni- 
versities, American and British. Emerging from old 
China, with its everlasting emphasis on ancestor 
worship, they entered an atmosphere full of initia- 
tive, keen on acquisition and athirst for power. 
They went home to seize power. What they are today 
they owe to America more than to Russia. 

Dr. Caleb R. Stetson of Trinity Church, New 
York City, recently said that Chinese youths had 
been corrupted by the pagan universities of America 
and the pagan civilization of America. To the extent 
outlined above, that is correct. But the fact is that 
America does not seem pagan to Americans, how- 
ever it impresses the Chinese. Americans regard 
themselves as Christians even when they follow 


strange gods or no gods at all. Christianity is a 


national habit, and as such not taken seriously 
enough to impress visitors from regions where 
religion dominates life. Our universities, in other 
words, are Christian enough to fit youth for easy 
going in the American scene, but not Christian 
enough to influence Chinese students as greatly as 


they are impressed by American trade, wealth, 
science, and organization. 

Sending impressionable youths overseas to college 
involves risks. These are slight as between England 
and America because of common race heritage and 
standards; they are greatest, no doubt, as between 
China and America, which are polar extremes in 


- every expression of thought and energy. For the 


individual the risk is merely that of cracking the 
shell of custom which every home-biding, turtlelike 
man carries through life, enabling him to bear up 
under nonsensical burdens whose only excuse is that 
they are socially accepted. For the tribe the risk is 
greater, involving the dire possibility that the prodi- 
gals will return to steal the fatted calf, which seems 
to be the case in China. If the calm East really values 
its calm, let it chain its youths to home and shrine; if 
it wishes to exchange serenity for progress, then 
welcome to America! But if it is Christianity these 
youthful pilgrims are after, let them seek out the 
Christian missionaries in China, India, Burma, and 
the like, since the latter are devoted specialists in 
Christianity operating in regions where machinery, 
football, the bank discount rate, and other pressing, 
practical matters do not frustrate good intentions. 


One Hundred Per Cent American 
Food 


IK working out the plan for a Pan-United States 
world one of our shrewdest bits of propaganda 
has been an indirect attack on the food and diet 
habits of all other peoples. Recently the New York 
World’s correspondent in China announced that in 
Peking certain restaurants are serving for the first 
time chop suey, a “Chinese” dish invented in 
America. With canny Yankee ingenuity we have 
learned to confect a new and usually a rather foul 
form of food and then attribute its paternity to a 
blameless foreign nation. After a certain amount of 
supersalesmanship, the natives of that nation find 
themselves eating the strange foreign dish named 
after them and take, perhaps, a certain patriotic 
pride in doing so, regardless of the fact that they are 
being subtly induced to Americanize their diet. 
Thus, now that the Chinese are eating chop suey, a 
drive should be organized to teach the Eskimos 
to eat Eskimo pie, the Hungarians to eat Hungarian 
goulash, the French to eat French pastry. Even the 
Scotch might learn to drink Scotch whiskey 4/’ Amér- 
icaine, a synthetic combination of ex-wood alcohol 
and brown sugar. Finally the whole world will be eat- 
ing predigested American food, listening to canned 
American music, riding in American Fords, wearing 
American Kollege Klothes, and probably drinking 
pure American sarsaparilla. It will be one hundred 
per cent American, red-blooded, and he-mannish 
and — as the pessimist said—the best of all possible 
worlds. 
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recommended a constitutional amendment that a 
President be limited to a single six-year term: 





The Third Term Issue 


RACING, through one hundred and thirty 
years of American history, the growth of 
the idea that eight years as President 1s 
enough for any man, consider the following opinions: 


George Washington, in the Farewell Address, 
1797: 

The period for a new election of a citizen to admin- 
ister the Executive Government of the United States, 
being not far distant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed, in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of 
the public voice, that I should now apprise you of 
the resolution I have formed to decline being consid- 
ered among the number of those out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice 
to be assured that this resolution has not been taken 
without a strict regard to all the considerations apper- 
taining to the relation which binds a dutiful citi- 
zen to his country; and that in withdrawing the 
tender of service, which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no dimunition of 
zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of grate- 
ful respect for your past kindness, but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to the Legislature 
of Vermont, December Io, 1807: 


That I should lay down my charge at a proper 
period is as much a duty as to have borne it 
faithfully. If some termination to the services of 
the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitu- 
tion or supplied by practice, his office, nominally 
for years, will in fact become for life; and history 
shows how easily that degenerates into an inheri- 
tance ... and I should unwillingly be the first 
person who, disregarding the sound precedent 
set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the 
first example of prolongation beyond the second 
term of office. 


Later, in retirement at Monticello, Jefferson 
recorded this in his autobiography: 


The example of four Presidents (Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe) voluntarily retiring 
at the end of their eighth year, and the progress of 
public opinion that the principle is salutary, have 
given it in practice the form of precedent and usage; 
in so much that, should a President consent to be a 
candidate for a third election, I trust he would be 
rejected on this.demonstration of ambitious views. 


Andrew Jackson, in his second annual message, 


I renew the recommendation with an increased 
confidence that its adoption will strengthen those 
checks by which the Constitution designed to secure 
the independence of each department of the gov- 
ernment and promote the healthful and equitable 
administration of all the trusts which it has created. 
The agent most likely to contravene this design of 
the Constitution is the Chief Magistrate. In order, 
particularly, that his appointment may as far as 
possible be placed beyond the reach of any improper 
influences; in order that he may approach the solemn 
responsibilities of the highest office in the gift of a 
free people uncommitted to any other course than 
the strict line of constitutional duty, and that the 
securities for this independence may be rendered as 
strong as the nature of power and the weakness 
of its possessor will permit, I cannot too earnestly 
invite your attention to the propriety of promoting 
such amendment to the Constitution as will render 
him ineligible after one term of service. 


THE INDEPENDENT, July 1, 1880, in an editorial 
entitled, “What Was Gained at Chicago?” 


The managers for Mr. Grant, undeterred by the 
ill success of four years ago, brought him forward 
again, not believing that the feeling about a third 
term was much more than a childish, traditionary 
prejudice. . . . We must, therefore, look on the 
defeat of this attempt as a most happy event, 
without which the life of the party could not have 
been prolonged; and as establishing a precedent in 
the party against political tricks which tend to sub- 
vert a free election by the people. . . . 

The attempts made to give Mr. Grant a new term 
of office lead one to ask whether such plans in future 
ought not to be prevented, in the way of constitu- 
tional law. Is it not time to limit eligibility for the 
office of President to a single term, whether of four or 
of six years? 


Henry Watterson, in the Louisville Courier- 
Fournal, May 13, 1908: 


An intrigue to prolong any man’s tenure in the 
White House beyond the limit set by Washington, 
and followed by Jefferson and Jackson — and 
especially an occupant so strenuous and self willed 
as Theodore Roosevelt — would be recognized by 
the people of the United States and accepted by 
the world at large as proclamation that the old 
order has passed away and that upon the ruins of the 
confessed failure of Constitutional government in 
America was to be established a new order of 
Autocracy, taking its cue from Mexico and South 
America. On such an issue, defeat would be inevitable 
and crushing, . . . 

. . . By such means have all the dictators of the 
Universe risen to power ever since the world began, 
has Absolutism displaced Democracy, has Freedom 
been trampled beneath the iron heels of the Man 
on Horseback. 
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Mississippi Auction Block—New Style 


What the Barter of Federal Offices by an Absentee Patronage Referee 
Can Do to Judicial Machinery 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


NE block distant from the Post Office 
() Department Building in Washington stands 
a row of mean, decrepit buildings, relics of 

the Civil War period. At number 1216 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue one may enter a grimy, cobwebbed 


hallway to mount a 


sponsoring recent legislation making the sale of 
Federal offices a criminal offense. 

Howard is the first negro national committeeman 
from Mississippi in a quarter of a century. Although 
he was not recognized as such until 1924, when his 

delegation was seated 








flight of rickety stairs 
and knock in the dusty 


at Cleveland over the 


“That is bigger than Teapot Dome. It could wreck this _ protest of another body 


gloom at a plain Administration!” Thus, says former United States At- headed by the then 
wooden panel bare of _ torney L. E. Oldham of the Northern District of Missis- national committee- 
lettering. As the bolt  sippi, spoke J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Bureau of |= man, M. J. Mulvihill 
is shot one enters a Investigation in the Department of Justice, when the two of Vicksburg, he has 
low-ceilinged room of men had finished examining evidence of patronage sales _ been a favorite at Re- 
meagre furnishings, in Mississippi collected by Hoover’s agents, Daniel and publican national 
with a private office Blake. Yet after considering this same evidence, John headquarters since the 
in the rear reached Marshall, Assistant Attorney-General of the United return of the party to 
by a short flight of States, could recommend to his chief “that no action be power in 1921. Not 


steps. Such is the head- 


taken’’ to correct the abuses revealed 


only has he held his 
Department of Justice 





quarters of the negro 





division of the Repub- 

lican National Committee where sits Perry W. 
Howard, special assistant to the United States 
Attorney-General, grand vizier of such petty pat- 
ronage as the party may care to distribute among 
its black followers, and national committeeman 
from the sovereign State of Mississippi. 

Blue of eye and almost Caucasian of complexion, 
Mr. Howard is so busily engaged between his duties 
to the Government and to the Republican National 
Committee that he is forced to be an absentee 
patronage referee in his home State. 

What has happened under such conditions is the 
subject of this article. With charges of patronage 
sales and the sorry consequences thereof Howard 
and many higher officers of the Government and 
his party are quite familiar — but apparently un- 
concerned. Howard states that the agitation origi- 
nated with the antagonism of Congressman Jeff 
Busby, some of whose relatives, he says, were re- 
moved from office to make way for more deserving 
successors on the referee’s recommendations. Mr. 
Busby is given support, Howard stated, by 
malcontents in his own party who have been disap- 
pointed in seeking office. The national committee- 
man further states that he is prepared to balance 
every affidavit of the sale of public office with other 
affidavits from every officeholder he has had 
appointed, declaring that they gave him no con- 
sideration for his favor. He claims credit for 


post since that time, 
but he was frequently consulted in Mississippi 
patronage matters when Mulvihill, according to 
organization code, should have been the sole arbiter. 
No charges of the sale of office were ever made 
against Mr. Mulvihill. 


PACE limitations prohibit the details of alleged 
barter of post offices in Mississippi from the 
Delta to the Gulf of Mexico. In over thirty affidavits 
on file in Washington applicants for post-office 
appointments have sworn that they paid anywhere 
from $200 to $1,200 for their posts. Howard per- 
sonally is named as the recipient of $450 for the 
post office at Magee. E. P. Booze, husband of the 
national committeewoman named by Howard, is 
cited as the chief “collector.” Also are named S. D. 
Redmond and W. L. Mhoon, former law partners of 
Howard in Jackson, the first a blood relative of the 
national committeeman. 

After post-office inspectors had investigated the 
truth of these charges, Postmaster-General New 
wrote Howard a letter which said in part: “It was, 
however, indubitably shown that certain individ- 
uals who have been connected with the organization 
in Mississippi in the recent past stand convicted 
of having accepted money, and not only that, but 
having most assiduously solicited it from candidates 
for office.” Far from attempting to have Howard 
removed for failing to correct there the conditions 
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disclosed, Mr. New’s letter closed with this astound- 
ing statement: “I feel that I should say that the 
report really does you credit.” . 

So much for the sale of Mississippi post offices, a 
common enough practice in many Southern States 
under Republican referees of patronage. But to 
understand thoroughly recent scandalous appoint- 
ments in the judicial machinery of the State it is 
necessary to go back to the beginning of the 
Harding Administration. 

In February, 1922, one John H. Cook of Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, a political disciple of the Howard 
faction, was appointed United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of the State. Cook had ad- 
mitted in an affidavit that he collected $1,000 for 
the appointment of the postmaster at Newton. The 
candidate did not receive the office and eventually 
his money was returned. That detail was of no 
consequence. Some four months after he assumed 
office, Judge E. R. Holmes of the Federal Court 
turned over to the new marshal 938 cases of salmon, 
condemned under the Federal Pure Food Act, to 
be destroyed. Shortly thereafter Marshal Cook 
made a return that the court’s order had been 
executed. There were reasons for doubting the 
veracity of the marshal’s certificate. United States 
District Attorney Lemuel E. Oldham conducted an 
investigation. Miraculously some six hundred cases 
of the supposedly destroyed canned fish were re- 
covered in various parts of the State, 111 cases in 
one warehouse. Mr. Oldham reported the fact to 
Judge Holmes, who promptly cited the marshal for 
contempt of a court order. That was in September, 
and in December the marshal was tried. The out- 
come was a strange one, for while the evidence was 
ordered redestroyed the marshal was merely ad- 
monished and resumed his duties. 


N February, 1923, District Attorney Oldham 

went to Clarksdale on business. Clarksdale is a 
country town which found mention on the first 
pages of the nation’s newspapers recently when a 
mob seized and lynched a negro immediately after 
he had been acquitted of a murder charge by a 
white jury. In a hotel in that place the district 
attorney was confronted by two of Marshal Cook’s 
deputies, T. B. Birdsong and C. E. Aldridge by 
name. The latter stepped up to the district attorney 
and struck him in the face, saying, “That’s for the 
lies you told about the marshal in the salmon case.” 
He then struck Mr. Oldham, who is small of stature, 
again, while Deputy Marshal Birdsong looked on. 
Mr. Oldham was without witnesses, and he affirms 
that a plot existed to force him to act in self-defense 
when he would have been shot in his tracks. 

The facts were reported to the Department of 
Justice and both deputies were suspended pending 
an investigation. Aldridge was found guilty and 
dismissed; Birdsong was reinstated. In a letter to 


Oldham signed by John W. H. Crim, Assistant 
Attorney-General, the latter wrote: “I have not the 
slightest doubt that there was a plan on foot to do 
you great bodily injury, if not to kill you. I want to 
see everything done to make your district safe for 
high-minded, intelligent officials, and very unsafe 
for lying, brutal thugs.” 

In July, 1924, the reinstated Deputy Marshal 
Birdsong was indicted on two counts, one alleging 
the embezzlement and sale of government property: 
to wit, 488 quarts of whiskey in the compass of one 
month; the other including him in company with 
several others for owning and operating a still. It 
was more than a year before the case came to trial. 


N {| EANWHILE, other events had transpired. It 

had been represented in Washington that the 
conflict between the offices of the United States Mar- 
shal and the district attorney was the result of per- 
sonal antagonisms. The then Attorney-General Stone 
requested both officers to resign. Mr.Oldham refused 
to do so, but it was given out that Marshal Cook 
would quit October 1, 1924. As it worked out, some- 
thing quite different from resignation was in store 
for Cook. The report, however, cast the shadow 
of a ripe patronage plum with interesting conse- 
quences. On November 4, 1924, A. M. Storer of 
Kosciusko, United States Marshal for the Northern 
District from 1908 to 1914, was invited to Jackson 
by S. D. Redmond, relative and law partner of the 
national committeeman. Mr. Storer arrived the 
following day, and what happened at the sub- 
sequent interview is the subject matter of an 
affidavit on file in Washington. Briefly, it states 
that S. D. Redmond and A. M. Redmond, a brother, 
offered to Mr. Storer the marshalship of the Northern 
District for the cash consideration of $1,500: that in 
support of their authority to negotiate the sale 
they displayed a written agreement, dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1924, between Howard and S. D. Redmond 
wherein the latter was to be consulted in the appoint- 
ments of United States Marshals and district 
attorneys and also certain postmasters in Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Storer did not close on the terms offered, 
being a high-minded gentleman. One day after his 
visit to Jackson, however, another applicant called 
on S. D. Redmond. He was James A. Toler of 
French Camp, the Storer predecessor as marshal 
under appointment by President Roosevelt from 
1904 to 1908, and regarded as a Howard adherent. 
He made affidavit that S. D. Redmond told him 
that the “boys” would need some money as, being 
colored, they couldn’t hold office themselves, and the 
only way they could benefit was by being in line 
to control the patronage. No price of office was 
mentioned, but Mr. Toler alleges that Redmond 
exhibited to him the written agreement signed by 
Howard and mentioned in the Storer affidavit with 
the explanation that the contract had been reduced 
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to writing because Howard had broken a verbal 
agreement with his relative on a previous occasion. 
Mr. Toler refused to bid. 

Ten days after Mr. Toler’s visit Redmond had 
another caller, James S. Niles, postmaster at 
Kosciusko and a son of H. C. Niles, for a quarter 
century judge of the Mississippi Federal Court. He 
makes affidavit that he also interviewed S. D. 
Redmond, that the negro lawyer mentioned the 
written agreement with Howard but did not show 
it, and that the price of the office was quoted then 
at $1,500 plus an additional $250 for the expense of 
a trip to Washington to expedite the appointment. 

When these three affidavits were forwarded to the 
Department of Justice two investigators were dis- 
patched to the State: 


for the Government. It developed that one juror, 
Turner by name, was a close friend of former Deputy 
Marshal Aldridge, and that he had traveled to and 
from the trial in company with two witnesses for the 
defense. Under such circumstances, Birdsong was 
given a verdict of not guilty, but, because of the 
other indictment pending, the deputy could not be 
reinstated. 

Charges of jury fixing had been common in the 
United States court some time previously, and the 
clerk of the court had been removed after an investi- 
gation which found some fourteen specific violations 
of the law. He had never used a box to draw a jury, 
he had colluded with attorneys in selecting jurors 
favorable to their clients, and had disclosed con- 

fidential information 





T. M. Daniel and F. J. 
Blake. In six weeks 
they had collected a 
mass of evidence on 
the new auction block 
in Mississippi. Dis- 
trict Attorney Oldham 
accompanied them to 
Washington expecting, 
as a matter of course, 
that the evidence 
would be submitted to 
a grand jury. Conster- 
nation reigned in the 
office of the Attorney- 





As Representative Busby Sees It 


In my particular State — Mississippi — so cor- 
rupt, open, and notorious has been the practice of 
barter and sale of Federal positions from the 
humblest place of postmaster or rural letter carrier 
to the most important appointive Federal positions 
in the State, that self-respecting, decent citizens 
shudder to think of the humiliation into which the 
State has been dragged by those who would de- 
bauch the reputation of their country and sell its 
good name in order that they might be personally 
enriched by the sale of Federal patronage. — Hon. 
Jeff Busby, Representative from the Fourth 
Mississippi District. Speech in the House of 

Representatives, March 10, 1926 


to attorneys for the 
defense. To correct 
these conditions Judge 
Holmes had asked for- 
mer Marshal Storer to 
serve as jury commis- 
sioner. After the ac- 
quittal, Mr. Storer 
made a study of the 
unique methods em- 
ployed by Marshal 
Cook in drawing the 
jury for the trial of 
Deputy Birdsong. In a 
letter to Judge Holmes 








General. For six weeks 

the two agents were held in the capital. Many 
were the conferences and discussions. Then one Sun- 
day the newspapers carried an announcement that 
Attorney-General John G. Sargent and William M. 
Butler, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, had gone for a sail with the President on 
the Mayflower. A day later Daniel and Blake 
were ordered back to their posts and shortly there- 
after were reassigned to duties which were anything 
but advancements. A vast silence on Mississippi 
patronage affairs ensued at the Department of 
Justice. 

On August 4, 1925, another of Marshal Cook’s 
deputies ran afoul of the law. In company with a 
negro, United States Deputy Marshal A. W. Mc- 
Donough was arrested for drunkenness in Memphis, 
Tennessee, found guilty, and fined $25. He was 


dismissed from duty. In October, 1925, Deputy . 


Marshal Birdsong went on trial charged with em- 
bezzling and selling government property. Since the 
date of his indictment he had been suspended. 
Special counsel for the prosecution was imported 
from Tennessee in the person of A. V. McLane, an 
appointee of Congressman J. Will Taylor as United 
States District Attorney for the Middle District of 
that State. Marshal Cook drew the jury for the 
trial of his accused deputy. He made a poor witness 





he detailed the odd cir- 
cumstances in connection therewith. Judge Holmes 
read the letter, termed it “entirely gratuitous 
and unwarranted,” and stated that Mr. Storer’s 
resignation as jury commissioner was acceptable. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Oldham’s appointment expired. 
Since July it had been rumored that Marshal Cook 
was to be advanced to the vacancy thus created. 
In view of his record and the unfortunate fate of his 
deputies no one took the reports seriously. But 
everyone knew that the axe was poised over the head 
of District Attorney Oldham, not for inefficiency, 
but because he had the courage to perform the 
duties of his office too assiduously. On the day 
before the adjournment of Congress for the holi- 
days, December 22, 1925, the name of John H. 
Cook was sent from the White House to the Senate, 
confirmation taken up out of order and promptly 
“railroaded” through. Letters of protest lodged 
with the Attorney-General and citing the nominee’s 
record as United States Marshal were ignored. 


UCH is the history of the present United States 
District Attorney for the Northern District of 
Mississippi, all of which is substantiated by 
records which should be on file in the Department 
of Justice. Perry W. Howard had this to say in a 
public letter in the Jackson Daily News of December 
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31, 1925. “Mr. Cook was appointed by and at the 
instance of the Mississippi Republican State or- 
ganization, through its accredited representative 
without any outside influence except the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee.” 


T had been inferred in a news dispatch that 
Senator Goff of West Virginia had urged the 
appointment of Cook. To that charge Howard re- 
plied: “It is quite evident that the informant or 
your representative has no other object than to 
seek to minify the influence and standing of our 
organization with the present Administration.” 

Now when the new United States District At- 
torney took office it was discovered that the indict- 
ment papers in the pending charge against former 
Deputy Birdsong had been lost. It is more than a 
year now and Birdsong has not stood trial. Mr. 
Cook’s promotion at last created a vacancy in the 
office of United States Marshal. There is no record 
of bids again being called for. A year ago the name 
of Charles Ray Ligon was sent to the Senate for 
confirmation. 

Ligon had been a deputy marshal under Cook and 
had been present with his chief at the Birdsong 
trial, assisting in the selection of the jury. Former 
neighbors of Ligon at Lambert, Mississippi, pro- 
tested his appointment in letters and affidavits 
stating that he had been active in the lynching of 
two negroes. After several weeks of deliberation the 
Senate confirmed the nomination. 

These facts are merely high spots in the situation. 
The antagonism of Perry Howard to District Attor- 
ney Oldham was based on the efforts of that official 
to secure the evidence in the Department of Justice 
on the sale of patronage in Mississippi to present to 
a grand jury. When Congressman Busby denounced 
conditions in his home State on the floor of the 
House of Representatives a year ago and called for 
reports of government agents in the Department of 


Justice and the Post Office Department, the House 
Judiciary Committee held a hearing — but Mr. 
Busby was not invited to attend. John Marshall, 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, 
represented Howard there. He made a statement 
that he must have known to be untrue, namely, that 
Mr. Oldham had presented the facts-to a grand jury 
six months before. That was exactly what Mr. Old- 
ham had been trying to do only to be met with 
rebuffs at every turn in the Department of Justice. 
“After reading these reports and interrogating the 
examiners and Mr. Howard himself, I made a report 
to the Attorney-General in which I recommended 
that the charges be dismissed and that no action be 
taken, which recommendation the Attorney-Gen- 
eral adopted,” said Mr. Marshall. 

S. D. Redmond also denies the allegations con- 
tained in affidavits regarding his auction of the 
United States marshalship for the Northern District 
of Mississippi. “Ridiculous,” he told me. “I am a 
man of means and have no time to bother with 
patronage fights. I will present my side when called 
upon by proper authorities.” 


O date Mississippi has not been able to secure a 

hearing for the story of its shame. The pity is 
that the doors of the Department of Justice, which 
of all others should be open, are closed against her 
earnest citizens, who are prepared to back up their 
accusations with evidence legally sound. The man 
whom they charge with responsibility for condi- 
tions sits prominently in two places they would 


. reach, the Department of Justice and the Repub- 


lican National Committee. But the story is now 
known beyond there. To Chairman Norris of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee have gone documents 
to substantiate the charges here set forth and 
many more details in addition. Will they ever 
get beyond Perry W. Howard, national committee- 
man from Mississippi? 





Dirge for a Singer 


Carry her dust away; 
She has forsaken us. 
Pray that another day 
Never shall waken us. 


Woke we to hear, always, 
Music go by with her. 

What were the need of days, 
Now song must die with her? 


Fingers that held her sweet 
Hands, now prepare the veil. 
Weave in her winding sheet 


Wings of the nightingale. 


A. K. Laine. 
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ROM Sonora, 

HP izee the Rio 

Grande, comes 

word that the Yaquis 
have again been sub- 
dued. After four 
months of desultory 
fighting with now and 
then a real battle, this 


Again the Yaqui 
By Bert H. Leonard 


Centuries before Cortes and his men ever set foot on 
Mexican shores, the Yaquis were tilling the soil on the 
uplands and warring among themselves in the moun- 
tains. But since the arrival of the Spaniards, four 
hundred years ago, they have been in a state of spo- 
radic rebellion. Only recently have the huddled remnants 
of a once mighty people broken into open revolt again, 
and still again been pressed back into the hills. Mr. 
Leonard knows the Yaquis intimately, and it is an 


after the revolt of 1832; 
Cajeme, the most des- 
potic of their caciques, 
in 1887; Opodepe at 
the Battle of Mazocoba 
in 1g00, when more 
than 2,000 Indians 
were surrounded in 
their rock fortress on 


perenially trouble- 
some tribe of Indians 


interesting story that he tells 


the Bacatete and many 
leaped over the cliffs to 
death; and the next 





has again promised to 





obey the law and be 

good. And so, all is peace for the time being. But 
not for long. More guns, more ammunition, and a 
little respite will again send these restless spirits on 
the warpath. Then more machine guns, more 
fighting, more bloodshed before the soldiers finally 
drive them back to the Bacateté Mountains, force 
their surrender, and quiet them for another period. 
That has been the history of Mexico’s dealings with 
the Yaquis for the past hundred years. There seems 
no reason to believe that it should be altered now, 
though in the storm and stress of the past century, 
this warlike tribe has been whittled down to a mere 
remnant of its former power. 

Long before the whites came upon them, these 
Indians had been settled in the rich Yaqui Valley as 
tillers of the soil; they were distributed over some 
eighty rancherias and possessed perhaps eight towns. 
Cortes’ men first felt their hostility; these Span- 
iards, exploring north from Culiacan, encountered 
them four hundred years ago. In return for the food 
which they gave, the Indians demanded that.the 
conquistadores permit themselves and their horses to 
be tied up. They drew a line and forbade the Span- 
iards to cross it. Of course the whites, with a fine 
disdain for the natives, disregarded their commands. 
Since that day other whites have disregarded the 
Yaquis’ commands. For in the country of this met- 
tlesome people are fertile fields and mountains rich 
in minerals. But the Indians are bent on holding 
their own and do so to such good purpose that few 
are the violators of their land who have not paid 
the penalty. 

The Yaqui may be likened to that most brave, 
fierce, bloodthirsty, and treacherous foe of the 
United States, the Apache. With the capture of 
Geronimo forty years ago, both the United States 
and Mexico were relieved of the Apache terror. But 
the Yaquis live on; though their chiefs, one after 
another, are captured or killed, new ones rise to take 
their places. Banderas and Guiterrez were killed 


year, Tetabiate, last of 


the mandantes, faithless since the Peace of Ortiz. 
Yet there had been nearly eighty years of warfare 
with little intermission for peace treaties made and 
broken until 1908, when mutual exhaustion brought 
a respite. There was a renewal of trouble in the next 
decade when the Villistas aroused the Indians 
against Governor Maytorena. Now another revolt — 
has been stifled. 

As outbreaks repeat themselves, so do the stages 
which lead up to them. A real grievance or a fancied 
cause for resentment draws the young blood apart 
into discussion. However taciturn he appears to out- 
siders, the Yaqui is talkative among his fellows. All 
may be well until the mescal flows too freely. But 
fired by liquor, and by a powerful drug which the 
medicine men supply, the tribe breaks forth to com- 
mit those crimes which overshadow any real griev- 
ance. In the mountains they form into bands, fall 
upon settlers and travelers alike, drive off the 
cattle, and carry their depredations to the railroads. 


and mines. 


N {| EANWHILE pursuit is organized from Torin, 

Buena Vista, Ortiz, and other bases about the 
Bacatetes. But it is no easy task to close the exits to 
an extensive range of broken mountains, especially 
when they must be approached across long stretches 
of waterless plains. More difficult still to enter those 
mountains for anything like a concerted attack upon 
nerve centers of the revolt. Still, success attended 
the Government’s efforts in this last campaign. 
Airplanes helped. For the first time an entrance was 
found to their impregnable hills which the Yaquis 
could not command with murderous, sniping fire. 
As a result the Indians have surrendered. How many 
of them were captured, I do not know. The Span- 
iards estimated the Yaquis’ numbers at 30,000 four 
hundred years ago, but by Cajeme’s day, this num- 
ber had fallen off by half. It is doubtful if more than 
a thousand fighting men were holding their Bacatete 
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strongholds against the Federal soldiery, but the 
noncombatant members must be considered as a 
potential force. How long they will remain at peace 
now that they have been captured is problematical. 


LL the Yaquis are not given to fighting, but, 
strangely enough, the peaceful Yaqui has been 
the crux of the problem to the state of Sonora — 
peaceful, with tendencies to turn enemy without 
notice, and, in any event, secretively abetting re- 
bellion. One might expect that; though civilized 
standards would require some abstract principle of 
conviction and more openness in conduct. But being 
at a mental disadvantage, the Indian exhibits great 
physical activity; his strongest and weakest point is 
his stomach. The Government felt it had three ways 
to deal with the Yaqui: extermination, transporta- 
tion, colonization. The first was dismissed as in- 
human; the other two were tried. President Diaz, 
himself of Indian extraction, and Gen. Luis Torres 
— later governor — rejoiced in the colonization plan. 
Common lands were allotted to those listed, and, 
when 2,000 more showed up from somewhere, the 
Government bought adjoining lands of private hold- 
ings until all were provided for. The Indians chose 
their own chiefs, conducted all their own affairs, and 
paid no taxes. In the settlement no efforts were 
spared to meet their wishes. Did the well-inten- 
tioned policy of a paternalistic government succeed? 
In this placating era Tetabiate lounged at General 
Torres’ home in Hermosillo, even then plotting mis- 
chief which cost him his life a few years later. It 
must be remembered that pretexts for trouble could 
always be found as long as whites lived contiguous to 
Yaqui land, and the state officials could not, or 
would not, prevent trespass thereon. 

The plan of colonization followed on the famous 
Peace of Ortiz of 1897. All the grievances had been 
ironed out in the first five months of that year in 
discussions between General Torres and Colonel 
Peinado on one side and Tetabiate and his lesser 
chiefs on the other. Great was the satisfaction when 
an agreement was reached which called for uncondi- 
tional submission from the Indians. Preparations 
were made to celebrate the 
signing of the treaty with 
all the pomp and cere- 
mony of comic opera, the 
better to impress and mol- 
lify the savage breast. The 
stage chosen was the 
Southern Pacific station at 
Ortiz. A platform was 
erected and flags set flying; 
shelters were constructed 
in this brightly tropic 
month of May, and exten- 
sive culinary wants pro- 
vided for. From Hermosillo 
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A GROUP OF YAQUI CHIEFTAINS 


early arrived the highest officials of state, including 
that formidable enemy of the Indians, Gov. Ramon 
Corral, and army heads, their staffs, and ladies; 
from Guaymas came a special train; and on foot 
and horseback, all sorts of neighborhood people. 
There were some hours of doubt when the real 
guests failed to appear, but at length the desert 
landscape offered a cloud of dust rolling toward the 
assemblage. And from it emerged Colonel Peinado 
and Tetabiate, riding double on a horse furnished for 
the occasion, accompanied by a scant force of two 
hundred soldiers and followed by two hundred 
Yaquis armed with rifles and knives. As many more 
Yaquis trailed along behind. Some moments of mis- 
givings by the outnumbered whites. But — “Vivas 
la Paz!’ Embracings of brother officers; the regi- 
mental band struck up; all closed in somewhere 
about the staging; Tetabiate and his secretaries, 
Espinosa and Loreto Villa, signed the document of 
submission. There were speeches by leading Mexi- 
cans, expressing the highest sentiments, loftiest atti- 
tudes; gifts of money to every Indian, succeeded by 
dinner and plenty of the Yaqui’s favorite dish, the 
guacabaque; dancing that evening and serenading by 
the band. Tetabiate stayed up all night and played 
the accordion given him by that true friend of his 
people, Colonel Peinado. The next day, with pres- 
ents of food and clothing for every Yaqui man, 
woman, and child, troops and Indians went their 
several ways. War was resumed the next year. 


Dh pee the third plan, Yaquis were transported 
from the troubled section to Yucatan, Tabasco, 
or Chiapas, at the opposite end of the republic. Men, 
women, and children were rounded up, rebels and 
peaceful alike, and shipped off. There were stories of 
cruel treatment, and of the terrible slavery in the 
low, hot, humid countries to the south. Also, there 
were denials of these stories, it being pointed out 
that Mexico preceded the United States in ending 
slavery, and that the Yaquis were paid wages. Yet 
undeniably the transportation plan was a failure. 
But Sonora has a very good reason for not wishing 
to remove the Yaqui or exterminate him: he is the 
very foundation of its in- 
dustry. From the mines in 
the Sierras, on range and 
farm, in town and on the 
railroads, on the coast and 
even in the pearl fisheries 
of the Gulf ‘of Cortes, his 
labor is needed. By cen- 
turies of adaptation to a 
region of great contrasts in 
elevation and climate, the 
Yaqui has been the chief 
reliance, proving himself 
an honest worker, and of 
(Continued on page 252) 
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THE HOME OF WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
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All pictures on this page courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Shop ' 
CHAPPEL’S PICTURE OF WASHINGTON TAKING WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH AS PRESIDENT OF 
MAND OF THE REVOLUTIONARY FORCES THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 30, 1789 


WASHINGTON AND HIS FAMILY AT MOUNT VERNON. AFTER THE PAINTING BY CHAPPEL 
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Both pictures on this page courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. FROM AN ENGRAVING BY EDWARD SAVAGE AFTER THE PAINTING BY HIMSELF 


LEUTZE'S FAMOUS PICTURE OF WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1776 
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THE ENTRANCE OF 
THE AMERICAN ARMY 
INTO NEW YORK 


IT WAS ON NOVEMBER 25, 
1783, THAT THE LAST BRIT- 
ISH BOAT SET SAIL FROM 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK, ' 
AND THE AMERICAN ARMY 
WITH WASHINGTON IN COM- 
MAND TRIUMPHANTLY EN- 
TERED THE CITY 





All pictures on this page courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


WASHINGTON BIDS 
FAREWELL TO HIS 
OFFICERS 


ON DECEMBER 4, 1783, IN 
THE LONG ROOM®OF THE 
FRAUNCES TAVERN, NEW 
YORK, GENERAL WASHING- 
TON BADE FAREWELL TO THE 
OFFICERS WHO HAD FOUGHT 
WITH HIM IN THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 








WASHINGTON 
RESIGNING HIS 
COMMISSION 
AT ANNAPOLIS ON DECEM- 
BER 23, 1783, WASHINGTON 
HANDED HIS RESIGNATION 
TO CONGRESS AND RETIRED 
TO PRIVATE LIFE 
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r AHE dramatic abandonment of Protestant 
Church leadership by a ministry of educated 
men is a present-day phenomenon of far- 

reaching significance. “The rate of increase in the 

membership of the church is ten times greater than 
that of candidates for the ministry,” is the carefully 
computed official summary of statistics just issued 
by the Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. This 
major denomination reports for 1926 a communicant 
membership in this country totaling 1,909,111 mem- 
bers served by a company of 
9,990 clergymen. For 1925 the 


The Passing of the Clergy 


By John Richelsen 





and a loss of twenty-six ministers. The thirty-eight 
constituent bodies of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion report for 1926 a total of 9,073 clergy, or 
twenty-two less than for 1925. 

“The lack of candidates for the ministry is terrify- 
ing,” says the official report of the great National 
Presbyterian Conference held in Chicago last July. 
“We must inspire the boys to enter the ministry, or 
else the leadership of the church of tomorrow is lost. 
There were only one half as many enrolled Presby- 
terians in our seminaries as in 1896.” Yet the mem- 
bership of this denomination has 
doubled in the thirty years since 





denomination reported 1,873,859 
members and 10,117 ministers. 
Available statistics indicate that 
the conditions in the Presby- 
terian denomination are not ex- 
ceptional. The conclusion seems 
inescapable that though people 
are still willing to join Protestant 
churches, college men, in ade- 
quate number, are no longer 
willing to undertake Protestant 
Church leadership. 

Similar conditions exist in 
other churches. The “Congrega- 
tional Year-Book for 1925” 
shows that in each of the past ten 
years more ministers of the Con- 





‘* The ‘ passing of the clergy’ 
is understandable by the re- 
cent entrance of factors with 
which the Protestant Church 
has never before been con- 
fronted. There is no ground for 
believing that conditions will 
right themselves automati- 
cally. And the consequences of 
the college-trained American’s 
desertion of the ministry must 
vitally affect contemporaneous 
social conditions.” The mass of 
figures gathered by the pastor 
of the Kenmore Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, New York, 
attests the depletion of the 
ministerial ranks with terrify- 

ing authority 


1896. 

In these quoted figures there is 
a challenge to thoughtful men 
and women which demands dis- 
criminating and sympathetic re- 
view rather than snap judgment. 
It were folly beyond measure to 
suppose that the ignoring or min- 
imizing of these astounding facts 
is the course of wisdom. The state 
of affairs with the clergy, as can 
be shown here, is not a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. The “passing 
of the clergy” is understand- 
able by the recent entrance of 
factors with which the Protestant 
Church has never before been 








gregational Church have been 
removed by death than have 
been added by ordination. There has been a net loss 
in the number of clergy in this denomination: every 
year. And it is of utmost significance to note that 
while this process has been going on, the Congrega- 
tional Church has had a steady growth in member- 
ship, having added a net total of 105,867 members to 
its rolls. The fact is that with its 5,510 clergy of 
today, the Congregational Church has fewer minis- 
ters than it has had since the time thirty years ago 


when there were 275,796 fewer members of the de- © 


nomination than are enrolled today. Comparing 
Ig1I with 1925, we find in the former year 738,741 
members with 6,116 clergy, in the latter go1,660 
members with 5,510 clergy. The latest available 
statistics show a loss of nine clergymen in the 
Lutheran denomination in 1924, while the member- 
ship was increased by 37,801. The Christian Church 
for 1924 shows 108,500 members, a gain of 5,409, and 
1,148 ministers, a loss of thirty-one over 1923. The 
Evangelical Church reports 209,684 members for 
1924 and 2,013 ministers, a gain of 8,722 members 





confronted. There is no ground 
for believing that conditions will 
right themselves automatically. And the conse- 
quences of the college-trained American’s desertion 
of the ministry must vitally affect contemporaneous 
social conditions. 

“Thirty years ago, the average report was one 
candidate for every 626 communicants. The average 
now for our whole church is one candidate for every 
1,489 communicants.” If a “candidate” meant the 
same as a new minister for the church, the situation 
would not be so appalling. It would simply indicate 
that any church of less than 1,489 members, if it is 
having the full services of one minister, is using up 
more leadership than is being replaced in the de- 
nomination. But the case is many times more serious 
than that. In 1922 this denomination reported 1,- 
756,918 members and 9,965 clergymen; while in 1926 
it reports 1,909,111 members and 9,990 clergy. So 
the outstanding fact is that during the past five 
years, the ratio of clergy to communicants in the 
Presbyterian Church has been reduced to one new 
minister for every net gain of 6,088 in membership. 
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The addition of 152,193 members would indicate 
that men and women are still willing to join the 
church, but the facts show that college men are no 
longer willing to undertake leadership. 

Protestant laymen are lamentably ignorant of this 
present-day condition regarding their clergy. With 
fatuous closing of eyes to the real problems of the 
situation they believe that the essential difficulty in 
the Protestant churches is that the clergy are under- 
paid and that increases of salaries and a pension 
bonus for old age offer 


organized church which have recently been opened | 
to young men. For if the defection of candidates for 
the ministry is not to be attributed to monetary 
considerations, we must seek an explanation of the 
situation in the working conditions of the church or 
conclude that the young men of this generation have 
lost their ideals of altruistic service. 

We admittedly tread on the uncertain ground of 
assumptions, and have departed from the compara- 
tive certainties of statistics, when we venture to 
propose what is in the 
minds of the great body 








the solution for all these 


of the clergy. The re- 


ills of the church. They 
suppose that a few wag- 
onloads of gold would 
right matters. And they 
believe this in spite of 
the fact that already 
money in unprecedented 


‘‘Our young men have not lost their ideals or be- 
come ‘worldly’ and unwilling to endure hardships. The 
business world may claim more of them than ever be- 
fore; but we ourselves have broken down much of the 
former distinction between the sacred and the secular, 
and have won our point that a young man may serve 
God as well in business as in the church. . . . And they 
have maintained their idealism in entering these other 
fields of service which challenge the spirit of sacrifice and 


cruiting of young men 
for the ministry is pe- 
culiarly the function of 
the clergy themselves. 
Here the enthusiasm of 
the established clergy- 
man, his unqualified 


volumes of increase has 
been poured into the 
coffers of the church. 


hold forth no greater promise of emoluments than 
the church” 


faith in his own task, 
is necessary for success. 
We venture to suggest 








In the Presbyterian 
Church, during the five 
years reviewed above, 1922-1926, contributions 
have increased from $47,332,374 to $61,186,722. 
During the past ten years in the Congregational 
Church the financial support for “home expenses’ 
increased from $10,865,414 to $20,772,218. Poverty 
is not indicated by these figures. Yet laymen still 
believe that money is the cure for the paucity 
of new clergymen. During the past ten years 
the average salary of ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has increased by 300 
per cent. Yet of the 9,685 churches in this denomina- 
tion there were 2,134 vacant last year. This terrify- 
ing condition of affairs has not been caused by 
money matters and cannot be cured by financial 
remedies. 

Any adequate survey of present-day Protestant- 
ism touching on the problems of its reconstruction 
must first of all make clear that the phenomenon of 
the passing of the clergy is not to be brushed aside as 
a temporary lapse which the law of supply and de- 
mand will rectify. Nor may it be explained with a 
denunciation of modern youth as having lost their 
ideals of service. Instead, it must be recognized that 


present-day conditions are without parallel in the | 


history of the church, and that circumstances which 
have never before confronted organized religion 
must now be faced. 

We are here concerned with the present facts 
rather than with remedial theories resulting from 
our diagnosis. Yet the survey of conditions necessi- 
tates at least a brief summary of the working condi- 
tions in the church of today which confront young 


men of ideals and education who are contemplating 


entering the ministry, and also knowledge of the new 
doors of opportunity for service apart from the 


that the prevailing sen- 
timent of Protestant clergymen is one of rebellion 
against the economic dependence of the clergy under 
the working conditions existing in the modern 
Protestant Church. And by economic dependence is 
not simply meant salary, but the working conditions 
which impose an inferiority complex on those who 
are hopelessly dependent all their lives on the whims 
and unreasonable demands of any small minority of 
the social group they seek to serve. The spirit of the 
new age has lessened the authority of the Protestant 
minister and has taken from him much of that 
respect for his office which formerly dictated the now 
meaningless phrase inserted in the official call: 
“Promising you in the discharge of your duties all 
proper support, encouragement, and obedience in 
the Lord.” 


O criticism is implied of the conduct of the 

majorities in the constituencies of Protestant 
churches by the assertion that the working condi- 
tions for the clergy are becoming increasingly pro- 
hibitive to men of ideals and abilities. The laity, as 
they sense the unfortunate circumstances, sincerely 
regret them. The church finds itself in meshes from 
which it cannot extricate itself. It is an institution of 
public service. The control of its membership cannot 
be limited to congenial temperaments; some friction 
is always inevitable. No one who deals with human 
nature can expect to be immune from criticism. One 
who cannot endure that has only the cloister left 
him. But a philosophic attitude toward the inevi- 
table concomitants of a pastorate changes to some- 
thing of a sinister aspect when a man’s economic 
dependence is thrown as a weight into the balance. 
And when the acceptability of his one line of service 
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is dependent on circumstances over which he often 
may have no control whatever, the precariousness of 
his position is unnecessarily humiliating and de- 
basing. Unwillingness to submit to such conditions 
of service I suggest as an underlying objection of the 
present-day clergy. 

One of the outstanding contemporary social phe- 
nomena is the development of great foundations 
which act as agents and sponsors for social service 
and welfare work in behalf of humanity in general. 
Nothing like it has ever been known in the history of 
mankind. It has been estimated that today in our 
country there are invested or set aside for altruistic 
purposes nearly $2,000,000,000. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and a few others, are well enough 
known. But there are hundreds ot other less known 
foundations, and their number is increasing almost 
daily. The work which they are fostering, whatever 
may be thought of the consequent influence of their 
tremendous money power, is unquestionably bene- 
ficial to mankind in its immediate application. For- 
merly the church was practically the only avenue for 
altruistic activities. Today there are opened to 
young men of ideals, education, and consecration 
these great agencies for humanitarian service. The 
tremendous modern expansion of educational insti- 
tutions of all sorts and of such organizations as the 
Y. M. C. A. must also be taken into account in 
seeking to understand why the claim of the church 
for the services of the best youth is no longer heeded 
to the same degree as formerly. 

Our young men have not lost their ideals or be- 
come “worldly” and unwilling to endure hardships. 
The business world may claim more of them than 


ever before; but we ourselves have broken down 
much of the former distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, and have won our point that a 
young man may serve God as well in business as in 
the church. And of that class of young men, suscepti- 
ble to the impulse of dedicating their lives in a 
peculiarly altruistic consecration, an increasing 
number is found entering the ranks of these great 
humanitarian agencies, refusing the ministry of 
churches as they become better acquainted with the 
working conditions which confront them in the 
pastorates. And they have maintained their idealism 
in entering these other fields of service which chal- 
lenge the spirit of sacrifice and hold forth no greater 
promise of emoluments than the church. 


HAT those who believe in the mission of Prot- 

estantism may do to consummate a recon- 
struction of the situation is another question with 
which we have nothing to do here. Let us first see the 
facts clearly. Protestantism is largely built on its 
clergy and their enthusiasm. After stating the facts 
already given concerning the present supply of clergy 
in the Presbyterian Church, the following forecast is 
made by the General Assembly: “The situation will 


- probably become more serious during the next ten 


years, as the majority of our ministers are now above 
fifty-two years of age.” What will be the state of 
affairs ten years from now when the majority of the 
10,000 ministers of this great ecclesiastical body will 
be above sixty-two years of age, with not “one 
tenth enough new young ministers to shepherd even 
the increase of the membership?” It is not rhetoric, 
but fact, which justifies the use of the phrase “the 


passing of the clergy.” 


Back Stage in Washington 
Forebodings and Farm Legislation 


the arrival in Washington of several members 

of the Republican National Committee carrying 
tearful tales of woe to the ever-ready Senatorial 
listeners on Capitol Hill. The complaint, as I under- 
stand it, has to do with the well-known generosity 
of our two New England friends, Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Butler. For fear 


| becomes my sad duty this week to record 





Republican National Committee. That several 
members of that doughty organization should only 
now have discovered the parsimony, in actual cash 
and in pure sentiment, of the New England crowd 
strikes me in the funny bone. The large-jowled 


' politicians who have been raising the antiphonal 


chorus come everywhere from the Middle West to 
New York State. Even 





that some readers might 


Jimmy White has been 





not be able to place the 
latter since he was shov- 
eled into the discard by 
the voters of Masschu- 


_ setts last November, I 


would. state that he is 
still chairman of the 


The time has now arrived, believes our Washington 
correspondent, for the stalwarts back home to journey to 
the capital and complain in no uncertain terms of the 
cavalier treatment they have been suffering of late at 
the hands of Mr. Coolidge. With third-term talk going the 
rounds, and the spectre of farm legislation a flesh-and- 
blood reality, they feel it is high time they received a little 
attention. The writer’s amused reactions are enlightening 


disinclined to stifle their 
sorrow by an elaborate 
luncheon at the Willard. 

Needless to say, they 
are given scantattention 


at the White House; 
hence, their readiness to 
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charter a taxi to the Senate Office Building where 
almost any one of the Old Guard will put aside more 
important matters to absorb such sure signs of 
revolt. Lack of attention from the great statesmen 
that have guided the course of the Republican party 
for the last four years seems to be the high note 
in this dismal chorus. 

The national committeemen, according to the 
current gossip, have had to draw in their belts, 
never a pleasant experience for any practical gentle- 
man. As a result, the Republican machine in many 
States has been let “go hang,” as they express it, 
and the local committeeman cuts about as much ice 
as a cucumber in a pumpkin field. 

I do not regard this discordant harmony as seri- 
ous, however. It is raised at one time or another 
by almost everyone who ultimately appreciates the 
frugality of mind and spirit of the present heads of 
the Administration. My scouts inform me that the 
committeemen who have been most severely pinched 
are from those States where the organization has 
been subservient to some old standpat Republican 
Senator, never recorded in Mr. Stearns’ book as 
particularly devout to his Calvin. To my mind, it 


proves a plain case of starving recalcitrant — to 


Coolidge — Republicans into submission. 

One stalwart of the party, into whose ears these 
yelps of discomfort were chokingly poured, re- 
marked; ‘“‘What would you expect? Last June when 
I had many speaking engagements in my primary 
campaign I received word from headquarters to 
come back to Washington and stand by the Ad- 
ministration in an important vote. At considerable 
personal sacrifice, and at the cost of upsetting all 
my campaign plans, I did as ordered. Do you think 
I received a word of thanks from the White House 
or from Butler or from anybody else? Not much. 
I tell you many of us are pretty sore.” 

Of course, the feeling so eloquently expressed by 
this Old Guard Senator represents the sentiment of 
nearly ninety per cent of the others. 

In an article early in the session I was foolish 
enough to predict that no farm legislation would 


be taken up at this session. By the time this piece 
appears in print a farm bill of some sort will most 
probably have been passed and be lying on Mr. 
Coolidge’s desk yawning for his signature or veto. 
In forecasting that no earnest move to take up 
the agricultural bills would be made I had under- 
estimated the disfavor in which Mr. Coolidge is 
held by all but a few of the Republican Senators. 
While it was originally their intention to let the 
matter go over until the next Congress, thereby 
thrusting the disagreeable episode on him in the 
tremulous days just prior toa national convention, 
while, indeed, he was actively rounding up the 
negro delegations of the South, they could not 
restrain their impetuosity and somewhat unwisely, 
it will appear, they made the drive at this early date. 
Whatever the outcome of this delicate matter 
I do not look to see Mr. Coolidge damaged beyond 
repair. Damaged somewhat he assuredly will be, 
but not so much as the Senatorial clique hopes. 


HEN the Senate formed an alliance between 
the farm bloc and the banking bloc to make 
farm relief the unfinished business, the joy that 
spread over many a Republican countenance was 
unmistakable. The meeting was held in Mr. Dawes’ 
office off the Senate chamber. The customary bick- 
ering between the farm and banking leaders pre- 
vailed until Dawes thumped his desk and announced: 
“I’m chairman of this meeting and ¢his is what 
you're going todo . . .” There and then he outlined 
a unanimous-consent agreement which was pre- 
sented to the Senate the next day. 

Predicating his glee on the assumption that the 
farm bill would be sent to the President, one ecstatic 
Republican rejoiced: “He’s caught either way. 
If he vetoes it, Lowden will be made as a Republi- 
can candidate. If he signs it the Western crowd 
will believe they have him on the run, and Wall 
Street will say in disgust, ‘Why, here’s another 
painted lath.’ ” 

And this spirit of gleeful, open revolt is galloping 
all over Capitol Hill. 





Beauty 


I stayed in the field though the rain was beginning to fall 
While the whips of lightning were cracking above my head 
And watched the rain fingers lift my sun beaten corn 

Like Christ-in a miracle bringing life to the dead. 


It was none of my doing and yet I felt like a god 

Bestowing his pity and strength in the way he designed. 

Then the feeling passed and I stood there drenched to the skin 
Trying to etch the picture deep in my mind. 


James Hearst. 
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have been pleased had he lived to 

read “Samuel Butler and His Family 
Relations” (Dutton), by Mrs. R. S. 
Garnett. In “The Way of All Flesh” 
Butler wrote an indictment of family life 
in general, and his own in particular, 
which established the posthumous fame 
which he still enjoys. It also incensed 
many conservative critics, and I remem- 
ber that Stuart Sherman made it the 
basis for an essay on Butler, in which he 
endeavored to dismiss him as a person 
of little consequence who just happened 
to strike the popular taste of the moment 
for antisentimental Shavian radicalism. 
Mrs. Garnett, who is a cousin of Butler’s 
mother, agrees with the late Dr. Sher- 
man, and her book is an attempt to re- 
habilitate the parents and sisters pilloried 
in “The Way of All Flesh.” 

As I say, Butler would have been en- 
chanted by this defense. Mrs. Garnett 
points out that there were sides to Canon 
Butler’s character, one of which his son 
omitted from the portrait of Theobald 
in “The Way of All Flesh.” It apparently 
has never dawned upon her that the 
selective method is the only possible 
method in such cases, and that Butler 
was not concerned with his model in any 
other capacity save that of a father. 
The Canon, we are told, was a “‘good” 
man, kind to the poor, affectionate to his 
wife, and a botanist of great assiduity. 
According to his lights, he was a Christian 
and a gentleman. Therefore, thinks Mrs. 
Garnett, Butler was unfair to him. He 
should have credited him with his virtues 
— his knowledge of ferns, I suppose? 


GO have b BUTLER would assuredly 


UTLER, so far as I know, did not 

deny that his father was what passed 
at the time for a model father and an 
upright Christian. That is precisely why 
he so pitilessly satirized him, because 
Butler was as much concerned about 
Canon Butler as the representative of a 
system as with Canon Butler as his own 
father. If Butler senior had not been a 
typical Early Victorian parent, his son’s 
satire would never have acquired the 
weight it did. If Butler had suggested 
that Theobald acted otherwise than 
according to the prevailing ideas of his 
time, according to his lights, his whole 
case would have fallen down. The mere 
fact that father and son did not agree is 
of less importance than the fact that 
there was no agreement possible between 
the two types of mind; and the mind of 
Samuel Butler was closer to the mind of 
today than was his father’s. 
Mrs. Garnett is so ingenuous that, 


Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 





after her pleas and extenuations have 
been heard, she calmly says: “With the 
best will in the world to rehabilitate his 
character, I find it impossible to maintain 
that Canon Butler was a good father. 
It was no fault of his; Nature had not 
equipped him for the task.” Samuel 
Butler, I fancy, would have chuckled 
at this admission. What was his case 
against the Canon but the fact of his 
obvious delinquencies as a father? Mrs. 
Garnett shows that the father was cruel 
and tyrannous to his children, and that 
the brutal punishments for trifling of- 
fenses recorded in “The Way of All 
Flesh” were actually suffered by Samuel 
Butler. Her idea that this treatment, 
being in accordance with the standards 
of the period, should not incur censure 
is a manifest absurdity. 

Mrs. Garnett emulates Dr. Sherman 
in her unfavorable comments upon “The 
Way of All Flesh,” and then turns around 
and declares that Butler made “a scru- 
pulous endeavor to be fair.” She goes so 
far as to say that the Canon might seem 
a model to outsiders, but that the only 
witness who could really know him as he 
was is Samuel Butler. Moreover, the 
author did not publish the book in his 
lifetime and did not want it to appear 
until his family no longer existed. But- 
ler’s executor rushed the book into print 
without caring very much whether the 
sisters were alive or what their feelings 
would be. As it happens, they were warned 
by their friends not to read “The Way of 
All Flesh”; they promised not to do so, 
and each one secretly procured the book. 
Nothing more characteristic of the family 
as Butler saw it could be imagined. 
“Attentive readers of ‘The Way of All 
Flesh,’” says Mrs. Garnett, “may be 
somewhat puzzled by the virulence with 
which Charlotte is drawn.” This character 
shows no resemblance, it seems, to either 
of Butler’s sisters. Yet this is what she 
herself has to say about the elder sister, 
Harriet: “the elder sister was a masterful 
personality; fiercely orthodox, and her 









brother’s freedom of thought shocked her 
deeply.” A niece declares that “she was a 
woman of indomitable will, entirely self- 
centred and domineering, and she ruled 
the whole family with a rod of iron. . . . 
She tried hard to do good to others, but 
it must always be done in her own way, 
not theirs.” 

The younger sister, May, was not so 
fierce, but she was'a weak, spineless, 
orthodox person, who refused to act as a 
bridesmaid to one of her closest friends 
because the latter was a Unitarian. The 
“goading hand” of Harriet kept the fires 
of resentment burning between father and 
son, and when Butler was mortally ill, 
she surpassed herself, as Mrs. Garnett 
testifies: “When Butler was taken ill 
abroad, and his devoted man, Alfred, 
was sent to Naples to nurse him and 
bring him home, the yacht of one of 
Harriet’s nephews by marriage was lying 
off the coast, and offered a pleasant and 
easy means of conveyance. But Harriet 
dared not expose a young man to the con- 
taminating influence of the infidel.” So 
she did not let her nephew know he could 
be of help, and Butler made the painful 
and tiresome journey to London by the 
usual route. Nevertheless, Mrs. Garnett 
thinks that we may be puzzied by the 
virulence with which Butler depicted this 
type of sweet Christian lady! 


NE thinks all the time of Gosse’s 
“Father and Son,” in which that 
brand of fanaticism is studied by a 
more orthodoxically minded victim of its 
teaching. But even Gosse does not conceal 
the bitter horror of it, and makes one 
prepared for the intense hatred which it 
aroused in the puckish, sardonic hetero- 
doxical mind of Samuel Butler. Gosse 
senior emerges, however, as at least an 
honest Puritan zealot. But “Canon Butler 
was not happy himself in his profession 
and circumstances. He entered the Church 
unwillingly, at the bidding of his father, 
who drove him on a very tight rein:” 
Such were the origins of the father’s and 
sisters’ zealous devotion to the Church! 
Is it any wonder that the sensitive child, 
having cowered before this bully for years, 
grew up with only one desire, to escape 
from the desolation of that environment 
and teaching, and that he should leave 
“The Way of All Flesh” as his testament 
and testimony to the truth that lay be- 
hind that exterior of Early Victorian 
righteousness and respectability? Mrs. 
Garnett, by describing his family rela- 
tions, has rehabilitated Samuel Butler. 
Not that he needed any such rehabilita- 
tion with intelligent modern readers. 
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PERSONAE. The Collected Poems of 
zra Pound. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3}.50. 

THE SONG OF LOVE. By W. H. Davies. 
London: Fonathan Cape. 35. 6d. 

SATIRICAL POEMS. By Siegfried Sas- 
soon. New York: The Viking Press. 
$7.50. 

THE LAND. By V. Sackville-West. 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 
6s. 

TWO GENTLEMEN IN BONDS. By 
John Crowe Ransom. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF FOHN G. 
NEIHARDT. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00. 

STREETS IN THE MOON. By Archi- 
bald MacLeish. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


T may be true, as some maintain, that 
] the “vogue” of poetry has of late 

not been so conspicuous or so con- 
tagious as in the early years of the war, 
and it is undoubtedly true that there have 
been, since that period, very few new 
poets of a stature which might challenge 
comparison with the group of English 
and American poets who began their 
assault upon us in 191 and 1916. Never- 
theless, we have still, happily, to reckon 
with Mr. Frost, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Pound, Mr. Eliot, and Mr. 
Stevens. And if new accessions to the 
ranks of this old guard are few, they are 
extremely promising. 

During the last six months, the old 
guard has given us little — but not all 
poets are as voluminous as Victor Hugo. 
Mr. Pound, it is true, has given us his 
“Collected Poems,” and so has Mr. 
Neihardt — though it is stretching the 
point a good deal to admit Mr. Neihardt 
to such company. Mr. Neihardt belongs 
very obviously to the “Western wing” 
of American poetry. He is energetic; he 
is simple; he is not without a sense of 
spaciousness; he has a genuine enough 
narrative power, which is at its best in 
his epics of pioneer life; but the re-reading 
of his work, which is invited by the publi- 
cation of his collected poems, serves to 
deepen one’s original impression that he is 
lacking in those finer and final qualities 
which give a poet that sovereign excellence 
which we call originality. 

Mr. Pound is another matter. In many 
respects, he is the most complex and 
_ baffling of contemporary poets. He has an 
excellent mind; his critical judgment is 
acute; his consciousness of literary tradi- 
tion, and of his own relation to it, is a 
burning one; and he keeps his youth and 


The Poetic Scene 
A Review by Conrad Aiken 


his dauntless courage for experiment. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
he has exercised more influence on con- 
temporary poetry than any other figure. 
It is impossible not to admire his cool 
detachment, his irony, the spare precision 
with which he uses his colors, the hard 
skill with which he balances, in his pat- 
terns, symmetry with asymmetry; h’'s 
satire is of the keenest; and his sense of the 
age, of the modern, of Twentieth Century 
manners is exceptionally sharp. Neverthe- 
less, though one finds many exquisite 
things in his collected poems, one experi- 
ences ultimately a faint feeling of disap- 
pointment. Where and what — to quote 
Henry James —is his center? Amid so 
many smatterings it is difficult to dis- 
cover any sort of continuum to which 
one can safely give the name of Pound. 
He is, to use his own phrase, “a broken 
bundle of mirrors”: he reflects, with a 
hundred facets, his eager awareness of a 
multitudinous background. Has he noth- 
ing to offer us but ironic comment, or 
self-conscious and deprecatory irhitation 
of the past? Has he, ultimately, no atti- 
tude save that of annihilating awareness 
of tradition, with its inevitable accompani- 
ment of technique operating in a vacuum? 
One has the feeling that Mr. Pound has 
pushed himself into a cu/-de-sac, and that 
if he could be simpler he might be larger, 
without losing’his originality. 


HAT is probably a mistake — for it 

would be as absurd if we were to ask 
Mr. Davies to give us a poetry of “litera- 
ture”’ as it is to ask Mr. Pound to give us 
a poetry of “life.” Each is individual, 
and if neither is a great poet, that is our 
loss as much as theirs. At his best, his 
lyrics have an exquisite, fresh simplicity, 
and give us—as poetry seldom does 
nowadays — the world seen for the first 
time. He is all sense and wonder — as 
naive as a child, and almost. as devoid 
of concept. He tends, it is true, to say 
the same thing over and over, and his 
technique is extremely limited. In “The 
Song of Love” he attempts, not very 
successfully, to write a long poem. The 
scheme is alien to him, and what he actu- 
ally achieves is a series of lyrical notes, 
some of them charming and some of them 
rather precious and thin. His feeling for 
“nature” — much-abused term — is un- 
falteringly true, and his phrasing is often 
exquisite. He contrives, indeed, to give 
one a far deeper share of the English 
country than Miss Sackville-West man- 
ages to find for us in her more ambitious 
epic, “The Land.” Miss Sackville-West 
is a little too deliberate in her attack, a 


little too self-conscious in her immersion 
in the landscape. She is inclined to over- 
whelm us with detail, and with somewhat 
archaic words dug up from English coun- 
try speech. In the end, we respect her 
but are not much moved. There is some- 
thing a little too Georgian about her epic; 
and one has a shade too much the feeling 
that these marls and fens and copses have 
been seen a little too safely, as if from a 
mullioned window. 


‘ EORGIAN” is the term one even- 

tually finds for Mr. Sassoon, also. 
His satire is skillful, but it lacks the final 
sting or ferocity or destructiveness which . 
a more complete detachment might give. 
He is too little of his age to sympathize 
with it, but too much of it — too much a 
good Londoner and Georgian and gentle- 
man — to see it with quite the fresh 
savagery at which he aims. He has great 
ability, but nothing could mark better his 
deficiencies than to read, in conjunction 
with his “Satirical Poems,” Mr. Ransom’s 
new book, “Two Gentlemen in Bonds.” 
Mr. Ransom, too, is an ironist and satirist, 
and like Mr. Sassoon he is fond of ex- 
aggeratedly prosaic understatement and 
overstatement. He takes an inordinate 
delight in stating the simple in terms of 
the complex and in droll elaboration; he 
loves to build a hyperbole and then de 
molish it with a whim; but he has — what 
Mr. Sassoon lacks — the ability to make 
feelings and ideas march together, and — 
more important still — a really exquisite 
sense of word values. His effects are quiet 
and sure, whether he wants to be bitter 
or homely or tender; and his mode is 
entirely his own. His new book is one.of 
the best in many years, and proves him 
a match for any poet now writing. 

Mr. MacLeish’s new book — “Streets 
in the Moon” — makes an excellent com- 
panion to Mr. Ransom’s. In fact, one can 
say without any hesitation that these two 
poets are the most “exciting” that have 
appeared since the days of the so-called 
“poetic renaissance.” Mr. MacLeish is 
not so finished and concise as Mr. Rans- 
som, but he more than makes up for this 
in intricacy, in metaphysical curiosity, 
and sheer poetic power. He is not ashamed, 
like Mr. Pound, to say what he feels, nor 
afraid to be cosmic; and in consequence 
he gives us, in “Einstein,” a poem which 
for strenuous magnificence and color and 
subtlety would be hard to match in con- 
temporary literature. If Mr. MacLeish 
can only eschew his leaning toward the 
French vogue for the fragmentary, is it 
too much to hope that he may make him- 
self into a great poet? 
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The Colby Essays. By Frank Moore Colby. 
Edited by Clarence Day, Jr. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 2 vols. $7.50. 


DRING his life, Frank Moore Colby 
received less recognition for his 
writings than he deserved. The product of 
leisure moments, sporadic, disseminate 
sketches and essays dipped in irony and 
wit, they found only a small public, and 
were, for the most part, quickly buried in 
the files of the publications that printed 
them. At intervals, he gathered them into 
books: “Imaginary Obligations” (1904), 


“Constrained Attitudes” (1910), and’ 


“The Margin of Hesitation” (1921). Of 
these, the first two are out of print. 

Colby was a professional writer, and at 
one time editor of the “ New International 
Encyclopedia” and of the “International 
Year Book.” In “Trials of an Encyclope- 
dist” he blasts the beauty of his trade. “We 
do not,” he avers, “hear children say they 
wish to be encyclopedia editors when they 
grow up.” But among the breed, he 
is quick to continue, “there often lurk 
actual men, withered perhaps, but fellow- 
beings nevertheless.” Colby was not with- 
ered. When he wrote, whether in jest or to 
cross blades with man or theory, he did it 
soundly and in the conviction of a clear 
mind. He hated sham and exposed it when 
he sawit:in editorials, scholarship, morals, 
or politics. His subjects were myriad. 

Because he wrote with energy and al- 
ways with an eye for brevity, his pages 
lack the dignity of a fine style. Parts of 
them, even, are the very “unlicked, incon- 
dite things” of which Lamb spoke. But 
they are strong and masculine and inde- 
pendent. These two volumes, “The 
Pursuit of Humor” and “Tailor Blood,” 
edited by Clarence Day, Jr., bind together 
a sheaf of genuine Americana. 


* * KK * 


The Smugglers’ Cave. By George A. 
Birmingham. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00. 


O many the advent of a new book 

by that estimable English cleric 
who masks behind the thin gauze of 
“George A. Birmingham” is in the nature 
of an occasion. For Mr. Birmingham has 
managed to spread the real stuff of humor 
Over a number of stories and novels, 
without in any way losing the freshness 
of his point of view. ““The Smugglers’ 
Cave” proves no departure from earlier 
explored paths. There is the same careful 
fixing of perfectly admirable persons in 
entirely absurd situations which gives 
Opportunity to the author’s gift of satire. 
And there is, above all, the same feeling 
for suspense and a good story which is 


New Books in Brief Review 


never lost in Mr. Birmingham’s penchant 
for making mere sport of his characters. 
To enumerate any of the details of the 
story would be to sacrifice interest for 
the prospective reader. It is sufficient to 
promise that those who have found pleas- 
ure in this author’s other books will not 
be disappointed in this one. 


* * * *K * 


The Ideals and Follies of Business. By 
William Feather. Cleveland: William 
Feather Co. $2.00. 


F you want to find the inner spirit of 
the one hundred per cent business 
man, the prosperity-loving, rotarian Bab- 
bitt interpreted not by a satirist — like 
Mr. Mencken or Mr. Lewis — but by an 
enthusiastic Babbitt, read this little book. 
Mr. William Feather knows what he is 
doing when he shouts up the American 
business man, and he is not unaware of his 
weaknesses, but his ecstatic boosting tears 
on in picturesque and vigorous language. 
In “Fourth of July Speech — New Style,” 
he recounts some of the things he is for: 


Be it known then that I am one of those 
who like the smell of the United States. 

I am for beans baked with pork, 

For a whopping wheat crop, 

For fat hogs, 

For steers, with elephantine buttocks, 

For hulking vessels loaded with iron ore 
from the Lake Superior region. 


And so on for two pages. Mr. Feather is 
the prosperity Walt Whitman of today. 


* * * *K * 


Fennifer. By John Palmer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


HIS English critic and editor an- 

nounces through his a/ter ego, in this 
case his publisher, that “Jennifer” is a 
novel after the Pirandellian manner; 
which is true as far as it goes. But where 
Pirandello said that life was “a very sad 
piece of buffoonery,” and that we need 
“to deceive ourselves constantly by 
creating a reality . . . which from time 
to time is discovered to be vain and il- 
lusory” — and believed it, Mr. Palmer 
repeats substantially the same thing 
without quite going through with it. He 
weakens at last and finds that underneath 
this seeming mirage of life there is some- 
thing quite hefty, to which he pins the 
tail of a conventionally happy ending. 
Even this would be quite acceptable if 
Mr. Palmer did not ‘take himself so 
seriously. But in spite of a specious air 
of playfulness in the handling of the book, 
the reader lays it down with the firm 
conviction that the author has been 
having a terrible tussle with life and has 






won through to ultimate triumph by 
virtue of great earnestness and under- 
standing. 

It should not be gathered from the fore- 
going, however, that “Jennifer” is un- 
interesting. Quite the contrary. The book 
snares the reader’s attention to the point 
of annoyance. And Jennifer herself is such 
a delightfully wrought character for all 
her posturing that we often sympathize 
with her when she wistfully wonders if 
no one will ever understand her. By 
rights, no one ever should. But Mr. 
Palmer would not have been able to 
stomach that. He must needs make an 
almost normal woman of her at the end, 
loving and loved by a fondly uncom- 
prehending husband who eventually mud- 
dles through to a comprehension of the 
plot of the four-act drama that is Jennifer. 


* ee K K 


The Missing Chancellor. By J. S. Fletcher. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HE major difference between J. S. 

Fletcher’s mystery stories and the 
common garden variety is that the former 
achieve a sense of style and of character 
development. The ability to create a first- 
rate detective-story plot never seems to 
the author a substitute for good Eng- 
lish. Here in his latest volume: a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer disappears in 
modern England, and the resulting web 
of bribery, murder, and high financial in- 
trigue that involves a dozen men and 
women of all ranks of English society 
makes up the plot. It is, to use a good old 
reviewers’ word, a “breath-taking” story. 


* * * *K * 


What Is Civilization? By Maurice Maéter- 
linck, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and 
Others. With an Introduction by 
Hendrick Van Loon. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2.50. 


tr. an age when increased knowledge 
in specific fields — electricity and 
astronomy, to choose at random — is 
paralleled by increasing confusion as to 
basic values, it is important to ask the 
question, what is civilization, anyway? 
This book throws together between two 
covers the partial answers to that ques- 
tion of half a dozen thinkers. There is 
much wisdom and much stimulus to 
thought in what they say, but the book 
suggests — to this reviewer, at least — 
how much better it might have been done. 
The core of the volume is a series of 
Forum articles here reprinted to which 
certain other essays have been added. A 
suspicion comes over the reader that some 


of the papers (Continued opp. page 252) 
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What the World Is Doing 


EXT month, the Preparatory 
N Commission which first met in 
Geneva on May 165, 1926, to 
consider plans for a general disarmament 
conference will resume its sittings. It will 
take up the discussions 
where they were left off last 
year — attempting to reach some plan 
for materially reducing their land, naval, 
and air armaments upon which nations 
of the world will find it possible to agree. 
President Coo.ipcE, fearing that be- 
cause of unrest in certain portions of the 
world it will be found impossible to reach 
any such general plan as the delegates de- 
sire, has proposed that the 
five great naval powers — 
the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy — 
separate the question of naval armaments 
from those of the Jand and air, and pro- 
ceed to carry further the work of naval 
disarmament so effectually begun at the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22. His 
proposal has been conveyed to the four 
other Governments in a memorandum 
made public on February 10 and presented 
to Congress at the same time. 

The President’s memorandum suggests 
that “competitive augmentation of na- 
tional armaments has been one of the 
principal causes of international suspicion 

, ... and ill will, leading to war.” 
ce of the nations, it 
continues, seem as eager to halt this 
competitive race as the United States, 
though leaders of some nations seem to 
feel “that one of the chief present ob- 
stacles to the general reduction and 
limitation of armaments lies in the inter- 
dependence of land, sea, and air arma- 
ments, and in the consequent impossibility 
of reducing or limiting one of these cate- 
gories without dealing simultaneously 
with the others. On the other hand,” the 
President continues, “the discussions have 
demonstrated even more emphatically 
that, should all effort to bring about 
reduction or limitation of armament be 
conditioned upon the acceptance by all 
the world of a comprehensive plan cover- 
ing all classes and types of armament, 
there would be little, if any, prospect of 
actual progress toward arms limitation 
in the near future.” 

So the President, eager that some con- 
crete results shall be obtained in the 
direction of disarmament, urges that 
the five great naval powers 
continue the work which 
the Washington Conference 
began, and extend limita- 
tion to cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. The 1922 conference confined 
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Edited by Stewart Beach 


its efforts to capital ships and airplane 
carriers. 

In a special message to Congress which 
accompanied a copy of the note sent to the 
other powers, Mr. CootipcE made plain 
his desire to gain ground in naval disarma- 
ment before other powers 
have an opportunity to 
begin upon the building 
programs which they have in mind. 
“ Actually,” he said, “I do not believe that 
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competitive building of these classes of 
ships — cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines —has begun. Nevertheless, far- 
reaching building programs have been laid 
down by certain powers, and there has 
appeared in our own country, as well as 
abroad, a sentiment urging naval con- 
struction on the ground that such con- 
struction is taking place elsewhere. In 
such sentiments lies the germ of renewed 
naval competition.” 

The reaction to the President’s note in 
the four countries to which it was ad- 
dressed has been varied. Only France has 
so far dispatched a reply and that has 
been a negative one. For- 
eign Minister ARISTIDE 
BrianD composed the communication, 
which bases its objections to the Ameri- 
can proposal more on the ground that it 
would tend to jeopardize the success of 
the work begun by the League of Nations 
than upon any specific considerations 
affecting France. In 1921 when the Wash- 
ington Conference was called, the League 
of Nations had hardly begun to function, 
M. Briann points out. But now the League 
is well along with its work, and France, 
as a member of the international body, 


Polite Regrets 


feels that its major efforts should be made 
in conjunction with it. The note thanks 
Mr. Coouipce for his consideration of 
“the peculiar necessities of the Conti- 
nental powers.” This takes cognizance of 
the President’s suggestion that in further 
limitation efforts, the 5-5-3 ratio be ob- 
served for the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan, but that some new basis 
should be reached for France and Italy 
because of their specialized problems. 

In Washington, it is expected that Italy 


.will reply in terms similar to those used 


by France. Great Britain, from early 

indications, will be willing to accept our 

proposal, and Japan is ex- 

anne, pected to acquiesce in con- 

eactions f.. sell 

sidering further limitation, 

though she will doubtless make an effort 
to have her rating of “3” altered. 

Mr. Coo.ipce’s proposal came on the 
heels of an unofficial announcement from 
Geneva that Great Britain had informed 
the League of her willingness to abide by 
the decision reached by 
member states of the World 
Court at their meeting last fall to declare 
unacceptable the reservations which the 
Senate tied to American adherence. 
Though our State Department has given 
no official attention to the report, and has 
made public no communications from 
other powers to the effect that they had 
refused to accept our reservations, there 
was a general rejoicing in Congress among 
the foes of the World Court at the news. 
Presumably, Great Britain and the other 
states which met at Geneva will decide 
against accepting our reservations since 
an agreement of that sort was reached. 
Mr. Coo.ipce and the Senators who 
backed the resolution last January will 
take no further steps toward amending 
the reservations to conform with the 
wishes of the other countries, so that for 
the time being, at least, the United States 
will not become a member of the Court. 
On the same day that the reports regard- 
ing Britain’s rejection of our reservations 
were received, the Senate, by a vote of 
sg to 10, voted to lay on the table a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Park W. 
TRAMMELL which would rescind and re- 
voke the motion for American adherence 
passed January 27, 1926. 

By previously established agreement, 
the Senate took up the McNary-Haugen 
farm-relief bill on February 11. As had 
been forecast by observers, the bill 


._- passed by a vote of 47 to 
a 39. In general, the line-up 


Other Regrets 


on the roll call showed the Republican 
group of the West on the affirmative side, 
the Eastern Republicans on the negative. 
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Twenty-four Republicans voted for the 
bill and twenty-two Democrats. Twenty- 
two Republicans voted against it and 
seventeen Democrats. 

The bill sets up a government revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 to take care of the 
surplus in basic crops. It provides that 
an equalization fee shall be collected upon 
the transportation, process- 
ing, or sale of such surplus 
crops, but through an 
amendment by Senator McKeE tar of 
Tennessee, this fee will not be put into 
operation until the Federal Farm Board, 
which the bill would establish, deems that 
a majority of the farmers desire it. 

The bill has now gone to the House 
where it supplanted the measure already 
under consideration there. Indications are 
that it will be passed there and will go to 

—_— President Coo.incE for his 
signature or veto, with the 

on ae strongly favoring his 
taking the latter course. For Mr. CooLipGE 
has several times expressed himself as 
flatly opposed to the principle of such 
legislation and to sign it would be a 
direct reversal of his previous position. 
Opponents of the bill in the Senate are 
congratulating themselves that the close- 
ness of the vote for passage indicates that 
not a sufficient number of supporters 
could be marshaled to secure the necessary 
two-thirds majority to pass it over a veto. 

The great military machines in China 
are forming for battle and before many 
days have passed the Cantonese army of 
the south and the northern war lords will 

— in all saitesmge be locked 
in a struggle for suprem- 
we acy in the Chinese onatilic. 
The Cantonese have already been driven 
back by troops of Sun CHuAN-FANG, 
governor of Chekiang Province, and are 
said to have intrenched themselves in the 
mountains. They have lost much of the 
ground which they gradually took over in 
January, but whether Sun’s forces can 
drive them from their present position is 
doubtful. Soon, however, the troops of 
Marshal Cuanc Tso-.tin, Manchurian 
war lord, will be actively in the field 
against the Cantonese. At present, 
CHANG is negotiating with Gen. Wu 
Pei-ru, like himself a veteran Chinese 
warrior, for an alliance by which the two 
of them would join forces in the march 
southward. If Wu refuses to aid and 
remains passive, CHANG’s advance would 
not be greatly hindered; but if Wu should 
prove hostile, only by dint of the hardest 
sort of fighting could the northern armies 
break’ through Honan Province — Wv’s 
domain — to get at the Cantonese. The 
northern force is eager to drive the 
Cantonese out of Hankow and Kiukiang, 
river ports on the Yangtze, and send 
them back to Canton. 

After an important existence of five 
years, the World War Debt Funding 
Commission closed up shop on February 


The Govern- 
ment’s Stake 


UJ 
g. The Commission was created on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1922, by an act of Congress, and 
__,__ when its original life expired 
—— after three years, it was 
extended for two years more 
in order to finish up the work of reaching 
agreements for funding the outstanding 
war debts. During the five years, debts 
totaling $11,522,354,000 were funded, the 
largest being Great Britain’s of $4,600,000,- 
ooo and the smallest Hungary’s of $1,939,- 
ooo. Debts contracted by three countries 
— Austria, Greece, and Liberia — remain 
unfunded. In the case of Austria, a mora- 
torium has been granted until 1943; Greece 
has applied for additional credits and her 
proposals are pending before Congress; the 
Liberian debt, which is extremely small, 
is not a great present worry. There is also 
a considerable debt against Soviet Russia 
which has not, of course, been funded, nor 
can steps be taken in that direction until 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Russia are resumed. 

Included in the agreements reached is 
that of France, whereby the French Gov- 
ernment’s debt is fixed at $4,025,000,000. 
This settlement has not yet been ratified 
—nor considered, for that 
matter — by the French 
Parliament, and our Senate 
will probably not discuss ratification until 
action is taken by France. Premier Porn- 
caRE, who is also Finance Minister of 
France in the present Cabinet, had 
hoped to secure some revision of the 
agreement which Ambassador HeEnrI 
BERENGER concluded, but all hope of that 
has now faded so far as the Debt Funding 
Commission is concerned. It is probable 
that any new negotiations will be taken 
up informally with Secretary MELLon 
and then presented to Congress for 
consideration. 

The House Judiciary Committee is 
now considering a resolution introduced 
by Representative Fioretto H. La- 
Guaroia, Socialist, of New York, to im- 
peach Federal Judge Frank 
Cooper of the Northern 
District of New York. Mr. LaGuarpia 
charges Judge Cooper with having con- 
spired to entrap persons suspected of 
being bootleggers into the commission of 
crime. He described the operation as one 
in which “under-cover” men of the pro- 
hibition unit bought whiskey in Canada 
and distributed it in New York State, 
and Judge Cooper is alleged to have con- 
spired with prohibition agents in their 
operations. If the Judiciary Committee 
decides that there is sufficient cause for 


French Agree- 
ment 


Charges 


- action in Representative LaGuarp1a’s 


charges, it will recommend to the House 
that an investigation be ordered. Further 
action would thereupon await the result 
of the investigation. If it appeared to the 
House that the committee had presented 
sufficient evidence of guilt against Judge 
Cooper, it would then impeach him and 
the Senate would act as judge. 





Hon. Curtis D. Wixsur, Seeretary of 
the Navy, speaking at the forty-ninth 
annual Lincotn dinner of the National 
Republican Club in New York City on 

_. February 12, raised the red 
“Wilbur bogey of Communism as a 
reason for maintaining a 
strong Navy and strong Army. “In the 
face of this insidious propaganda within 
our own territory and in other nations,” 
he said, “it behooves us to be vigilant 
in the training of the young and in an- 
swering the misstatements and mis- 
representations put forth to destroy this 
Government. We owe it to ourselves to 
be strong, to maintain an adequate Army 
and Navy.” Mr. Wixsur stressed Red 
activities in Nicaragua and China. 

Interestingly enough, however, in a 
survey of Communist activities in America 
made by James Oneat, labor historian 
and editor, and issued on February 13 by 

. the Ranp School of Social 
me Science, membership in the 
Communist movement in America is 
shown to be rapidly dwindling. Although 
in 1919, the survey shows, there were ap- 
proximately 35,000 members in the 
United States, today their number has 
dropped to 5,000. Although from time to 
time there have been rumors of a huge 
Communist organization in the United 
States, Mr. Onea’s survey demon- 
strates the falsity of that assertion at any 
time. 

In Miami, Florida, representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of America are 
meeting with delegates of the operators 
to reach a wage agreement which would 

supplant the Jacksonville 
oan Agreement under which the 
~ oe : 

bituminous industry has 
been operating for the past three years. 
The agreement expires on March 31. 
Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, spoke in conciliatory 
tones on February 15. The miners did 
not want a suspension of operations on 
April 1, he said. They had come to the 
meeting honestly desirous of going as 
far as they could to reach a settlement. 
The Jacksonville Agreement, he pointed 
out, had never been accepted in good 
faith by some of the operators, but “was 
condemned and repudiated, vilified and 
denounced before it ever had an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether or not it 
possessed virtues of any character or 
degree.” Mr. Lewis stated that the min- 
ers wanted to base their negotiations 
upon no lowering of the present wage 
scale and that beyond that, they were 
prepared to meet any reasonable de- 
mands of the operators. Witiiam H. 
Haskins, secretary of the Eastern Ohio 
Operators’ Association, proposed that a 
commission be set up to consider the ills 
of the industry. According to his plan, it 
would be composed of four miners, four 
operators, and three mediators to be 

chosen by the other two groups. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


ROM a correspondent in West- 
borough, Massachusetts, who wishes 
to remain anonymous comes the fol- 

lowing communication. So pert a bit of 
criticism does it seem that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to mark this week’s 
descent from the Editorial dais by pub- 
lishing it at the outset. In passing, it may 
be no less than just to state frankly that 
we doubt our ability to give this reader 
what she asks for. As one remedy, how- 
ever, we venture to suggest re-reading. 
Then, eventually, the other may take care 
of itself! 
Dear Sir: 
Having a criticism of THE INDEPENDENT 
a little different from any that I have seen 
in the paper, I wish to offer it for what it is 
worth. I sent in a trial subscription for the 
express purpose of having something 
always at hand with which I could read 
myself to sleep. When the paper comes, I 
tuck it under my pillow, and scrupulously 
save it until bedtime. But it has been a 
great disappointment to me. In the first 
place, it does not put me to sleep; and in 
the second place, I cannot possibly make it 
last more than two nights. I trust that you 
will endeavor in the future to make the 
paper meet my individual needs. 





ND just to preserve a neat balance 

of opinion, we publish a letter from 
Melbourne, Florida, from a gentleman 
who is not loath to shy a lusty paving 
stone at our head and then restore our 
slightly ruffled spirits by deftly approving 
our stand against the sale of patronage in 


the South. 


Dear Sir: 

Your Washington correspondent out- 
Heflins Heflin. Oh, for Mary Clemmer 
Ames, who wrote Washington letters to 
Tue INDEPENDENT in the long ago. If it 
were not for the Washington climate I 
might be persuaded to take the job myself. 
{Turning the light on Republican pat- 
ronage in the South is good work, I intro- 
duced myself to President Roosevelt once 
as a Florida Republican who had no office 
and was not looking for one. He said, “‘ You 
are just the man I want to see.” 

{But he only saw me for a few seconds, 
E. P. Brancu. 





N Tue Inpeprenpent for February 5 
appeared the second of our series 
exposing the scandalous abuses of Federal 
patronage in the South, “Republican 
Patronage in South Carolina,” by Samuel 
Taylor Moore. On February 1, comment- 
ing on the advance notices of Mr. Moore’s 
revelations, the Columbia, South Carolina, 
State summed up its remarks in the leading 
editorial for the day with the following 
paragraph: 
{| It seems certain that something exceed- 
ingly unpleasant is about to be broadcast 


through the country about political condi- 
tions in this State. If the charges are un- 
true, they must be known before they can 
be refuted; if they have foundation, they 
must be known before “ public-spirited citi- 
zens” of the State can consider curative 
remedies. For these reasons we publish THE 
INDEPENDENT’S forecast. It will occasion 
no perturbation in the breasts of those of 
clear conscience. 


In his leader for February 5, the editor 
of the State wrote: 


{| Tue INDEPENDENT’s “astoundingstory ” 
of “almost unbelievable criminal abuse of 
political power in South Carolina” is not 
at all astounding. In fact, it is no “ex- 
sure.” It is an old story, told and retold. 
{ Still, the tale of Joe Tolbert, as recited in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, is likely to be given 
attention in quarters where the earlier 
revelations by Congressman W. F. Steven- 
son of South Carolina and others fell upon 
closed ears. THE INDEPENDENT is to be 
commended for its efforts on behalf of 
cleaner government. 
{| One of the interesting features of this 
situation — “ the rottenness of Federal pat- 
ronage dispensing in the solid South” — 
is that an “exposure” of it causes no ripple 
of excitement in the ranks of the oppos- 
ing party in the South. Knowing the condi- 
tions, knowing how the trading politicians 
of the G. O. P. of the North regard the 
party in the South, and knowing how men 
of the Tolbert type look upon their oppor- 
tunity, the respectability of the South 
would be vastly surprised were there not 
rottenness. 
{ When it takes time to think of it, the 
high-minded element of the Republican 
party deplores these conditions. Sometimes 
this element gets a notion to start out and 
end them. But that is a passing sentiment; 
it forgets. But the professional politicians 
who control the party works do not forget; 
they have in the South just what they 
want. .. . Patronage, with opportunity 
to milk the applicants for office, does the 
trick. 


At first glance, this would seem to indi- 
cate that THe INDEPENDENT had been 
straining at an unusually small gnat. But 
on second thought, the whole wretched 
business of bartering public office becomes 
more monstrous. “THE INDEPENDENT’S 
“astounding story’. . . is not at all as- 
tounding,” “It is an old story,” “an ex- 
posure of it causes no ripple of excitement 
in the ranks of the opposing party in the 
South,” “the South would be vastly 
surprised were there not rottenness,” 
“When it takes time to think of it . . . 
the Republican party deplores,” “But 
that is a passing sentiment; it forgets.” 
Phrases like these bespeak an apathy that 
is little less than appalling. If newspapers 
like the State — there must be others — 
know all about the situation and have 
been unable to purge it of its rottenness, 
then it is high time somebody else 
entered the lists. No, even if |THE 


INDEPENDENT’s “exposure” is not much 
of an exposure in Columbia, we sincerely 
trust that it will cause an icy blast to chill 
the spines of at least a few of the Tolberts 
in other portions of the South. 





HE manner in which Dr. Albert C. 

Dieffenbach’s series of articles on 
“Religious Liberty — the Great Ameri- 
can Illusion” has stimulated the interest 
of clergy and laymen alike is gratifying. 
The great number of letters which have 
found their way to the sanctum sanctorum 
in our cluttered offices have almost unan- 
imously approved of the idea underly- 
ing their publication, and in the majority 
of cases have commended the author’s 
vigorous approach to his subject. Among 
the notes recently received which show so 
well the almost universal appreciation of 
the importance of the religious controversy 
is the following one from Beverly Hills, 
California: 


Dear Sir: 

I realize that when an editor has the 
courage to print such articles as appeared 
in THe INDEPENDENT for January 8, 15, 
22, and 29, on the myth of freedom of reli- 
gious thought, he ought to be applauded 
—also the author who wrote them. It 
makes me take heart that somewhere in 
America there really are a few men with 
real spinal columns! Bless you, and do it 
again! My compliments to the author, also. 

G. Bacon Price. 





T is not only in their quantity that the 
comments of contributors are par- 
ticularly encouraging to us, but also in 
that they come from all parts of the con- 
tinent. The following thoughtful letter, 
written from the rectory of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church in Cordova, Alaska, 
reached our desk a few days ago: 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to tell you how very much I ap- 
preciated Dr. Dieffenbach’s first article in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for January 8 — “Reli- 
gious Liberty — the Great American IIlu- 
sion.” Such a fair statement of facts cannot 
help but do much good and materially help 
the liberal cause and make Christianity 
what Jesus meant it to be. That this coun- 
try will eventually have religious freedom is 
certain — but we have a hard and exhaus- 
tive struggle ahead of us. It gives me 
much encouragement to know that we 
have on our side, among other journals, 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

LeicesTER F, Kent, 





ROM Clearwater, Florida, comes this 

letter which seemed to us of particular 
interest in this connection. It needs no 
explanation or apology: 
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Dear Sir: 
I have read with much interest the four 
articles by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of the Christian Register, which 
appeared in THe INDEPENDENT in Jan- 
uary. It may be well for me to say that my 
special interest in this subject at this time 
is owing mainly to the fact that after serv- 
ing for eighteen years in the American 
Consular Service, I came to Clearwater, 
Florida, on my retirement, to establish a 
home for the rest of my life. Thus it hap- 
pened that I was present at an evangelistic 
tabernacle service which was interrupted to 
organize “The Bible Crusaders and De- 
fenders of the Faith” on November 20, 
1925, with Mr. George F. Washburn, a 
prominent Boston and Clearwater business 
man and hotel owner, as director general 
and financial backer, At that meeting he 
pledged to devote $100,000 to the move- 
ment to exclude the teachingof evolution in 
schools and colleges in whole or in part sup- 
ported by public taxation, and he promised 
to give an additional $100,000 if it should 
be needed. Mr. Washburn brought himself 
prominently before the public by telegraph- 
ing to Dayton, Tennessee, during the 
Scopes trial an offer to be one of the ten to 
give $25,000 each to build a Fundamenta- 
list educational institution at Dayton. 
That offer was never accepted; but Mr. 
Washburn has been for some time chair- 
man of the committee to raise $5,000,000 
to endow the Bryan Memorial University. 
And although only about $600,000 of that 
amount has been subscribed, the erection 
of the first building, to cost $250,000 has 
already been begun at Dayton, and it has 
been announced that the institution will 
be open for students when that building is 
completed and a Fundamentalist faculty 
has been secured. 
qt is with some hesitation that I take 
issue with an editor so well informed on 
this question as Dr. Dieffenbach; but I 
cannot agree at all to his data on Funda- 
mentalists. I think it a considerable exag- 
geration to say that the Fundamentalists 
“are ninety per cent of the Protestant 
congregations,” I doubt whether that high 
percentage would be found in a vote of 
Protestant congregations even in the 
Southern States whose genial climate seems 
to be favorable to the growth of Funda- 
mentalism and all phases of theological 
illiberalism. (I am a Southerner myself.) 
In all other parts of the United States I do 
not believe such a vote would show as 
much as seventy-five per cent of Funda- 
mentalists. But what surprises me still 
more is that Dr. Dieffenbach puts the per- 
centage of the Baptists at eighty-five and 
the Presbyterians at ninety-five. I think it 
is generally understood that the Baptists 
are the backbone of the Fundamentalist 
movement and that there is a considerable 
liberal element among Presbyterians. In 
the great denominational conventions 
held during last year the Fundamentalists 
were able to carry their points only in the 
Southern Baptist Convention, although 
this question was in the forefront i in other 
conventions where the Fundamentalists 
were not strong enough to carry their 
measures or were too politic to force such 
measures to a vote in the face of formid- 
able opposition. 








Although I do not take such a pessimis- 
tic view of the situation as Dr. Deiffen- 
bach, I wish that his able articles could be 
read throughout our country in order that 
people might see the menace of the Funda- 
mentalist movement to the cause of 
religious liberty. Such circulation of his ar- 
guments might induce Modernist leaders 
to make a strenuous fight against this il- 
liberal movement. 
Juuius D. Dreuer. 





READER in Denver, Colorado, 

finds himself apparently unable to 
become aroused over the Fundamentalist- 
evolutionist quarrel. But he does wax 
genuinely earnest upon the moot ques- 
tion as to whether the Coolidge policy of 
meddling with the inner wheels of the 
Nicaraguan machine is warrantable. He 
aligns himself with the cohort of stanch 
friends who have written and invoked 
power toour elbow as we have consistently 
set ourselves against our country’s inter- 
vention. Such approval of our efforts as 
his we need and appreciate, for the 
Nicaraguan ghost is still abroad. 


Dear Sir: 

Your journal is filling a long-felt want in 
the sphere of reading and opinion — my 
sphere, at least. However, I feel that Dr. 
Dieffenbach has not done full justice to his 
subject and besides he is unduly alarmed. 
“The truth is mighty and will prevail.” 
4 Your stand on the Nicaraguan ques- 
tion is particularly gratifying. As one who 
spent four months in that country re- 
cently and traveled pretty well into the 
interior, I find much to commend in your 
attitude and little to commend in that of 
our Government as sponsored by one you 
aptly term “the nervous Kellogg.” 

4, What right has our Government to 
place a man in power who is in no sense a 
compromise candidate and acceptable only 
to the Chamorro faction? This is a pure 
ursurpation of power and, if constitutional- 
ity means anything, Dr. Sacasa has all the 
best of the argument. The landing of the 
Marines for the protection of American 
lives and property is pure camouflage as is 
likewise the President’s plea for the pro-, 
tection of our canal rights. These rights are 
neither involved nor endangered. And why 
all this wailing from Washington about 
Mexico lending aid and comfort to the 
Sacasa faction? Has Mexico not the same 
right to support its recognized Government 
as we have to support ours? 

4, Our prating about liberty and democracy 
is a source of mirth to the Latin Ameri- 
cans not to say the rest of the civilized 
world, When will we have a strong and 
capable foreign policy and deal out the 
same justice to the strong as to the weak 
nations? Anything would be better than 
this morass of political intrigue. 

C. A. Firteav. 





VER the signature of Cyrus Clem- 
ens, president of the Mark Twain 
Society, comes a letter from Webster 
Groves, Missouri, announcing two prizes 









of $10 and $5 each for the best letters, not 
more than three hundred words in length, 
on the general subject: “My Opinion of 
Mark Twain.” The competition, writes 
Mr. Clemens, is in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” and 
the closing date for manuscripts is Au- 
gust 1. With a praiseworthy aim of finding 
something pertinent to say, we consulted 
the encyclopedia — all we knew defi- 
nitely about Mark Twain’s private life 
was that he was born in 1835 on the night 
when Halley’s comet was visible on the 
earth and that he died in 1910 on the 
night of that comet’s next visit to our 
universe. Our search disclosed the fact 
that “Tom Sawyer” was published in 
1876, rather than 1877, which certainly 
is no very helpful piece of information. 
However, the Mark Twain Society is to 
be commended for (Continued on page 252) 








Wives of Business Men 


HE difference between office 

and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 

fusion to business men. Their 

wives mean well, but as for 
method —! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 

office will be glad to send you 

a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 
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(Continued from page 251) its effort to bring 
to general attention the appearance of 
America’s first, and perhaps her only, 
picaresque novel able to take rank with 
the best of them in the world’s literature. 





CCASIONALLY we receive a letter 
from a correspondent who knew 
Tue INDEPENDENT in its infancy. And 
it is always a pleasure to learn of the 
friendship and esteem in which the maga- 
zine has been held since its inception 
seventy-nine years ago. Such a communi- 
cation is this from San Francisco. We can 
only express our gratification at learning 
that the low regard in which the writer 
held our precursors in his youth was a 
precocious development, soon outgrown, 
and we venture the hope that the change 
of heart has become irretrievably per- 
manent. 


Dear Sir: 

At eighty-seven I have retired with a 
smaller income than I could use, and much 
more leisure than I care for, and feel like 
amusing myself — and possibly you, by re- 
lating an earlier business connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT than any of you have 
had. 

{My father was a New England clergy- 
man who had moved to northeastern Ohio 
where he ministered to a Congregational 
church, At that time the Congregational 
and Presbyterian denominations were 
operating in the West under an agreement 
that they would not poach on each other’s 
established territory. The two denomina- 
tions used to hold joint meetings of pas- 
tors and delegates in the nature of a hybrid 
presbytery. My father was an honest-to- 
goodness New England Puritan of the cult 
now extinct, and I remember hearing him 
say to some visiting and like-minded 
brother, that he “did not like to be so 
much under the thumb of the presbytery.” 
When, therefore, he received the pros- 
pectus of THE INDEPENDENT, he was de- 
lighted. At last there was to be a journal of 
national standing which would dispense the 
genuine gospel free from all entangling alli- 
ances and be as “independent” as its 
name implied. He was one of the advance 
subscribers; not only that — he canvassed 
his congregation as soon as the first num- 
ber appeared, and got what seemed to me an 
unusually large list of subscribers. 
For here is where my business connec- 
tion came in. The postal rate on newspa- 
pers at the time was so much a “sheet.” The 
papers came printed two on one sheet and 
all in one package addressed to my father. 
My job was on each Saturday — we had but 
one mail a week — to cut the papers apart, 
and write on each the subscriber’s name. 
My father would distribute them at 
“meeting” next day. We did not say 
“church” as savoring of “popery.” 
{In those days I abhorred Tue INnpE- 
PENDENT as involving unremunerated 
labor for a poor minister’s boy and inter- 
fering with his participation in the neigh- 
borhood deviltry. Later in life I changed my 
mind, 

Epwarop F, Apams. 





Again the Yaqui 
(Continued from page 236) 


passable ability as an artisan. Neverthe- 
less, he remains aloof; his hut will be 


found on the outskirts of the towns. In - 


his own valley, he might live within a 
Yaqui town, or on his lands. Meat, corn, 
and beans furnished him his principal 
food. There was little in dress or manner 
to distinguish him from the peon, who 
wears a blue jacket and overalls, cotton 
shirt, and high pointed straw hat. With his 
fitness for many sorts of tasks, the Yaqui 
showed little skill as a horseman or a 
hunter of game; as a warrior he has not 
fought with bow and arrow and the three- 
cornered bludgeon since Cajeme’s time. 
Against his enemy, he goes on foot with 
the speed for which he is famous, seventy 
miles a day being not uncommon; so he 
appears in succession at widely separated 
points, shooting from ambush, often 
attacking at night. His arms are Winches- 
ters, Remingtons, or Mausers taken from 
the Mexicans, and every other kind of 
weapon he can buy or steal. But he steals 
only for war purposes. 

Apparently not able to prevent revolts, 
the Government has exhibited vigor at 
times in quelling them. In the year 1900, 
for example, the army’s activities included 
160 expeditions and combats. In the cam- 
paign just finished, besides a force of 
15,000 men, the Government had the 
great advantage of airplanes. The roving 
bands are neither numerous nor large, 
though they have attacked troops in gar- 
rison, forced the closing of mines and 
placing of troop escort on trains. Mean- 
while, the tribe undergoes the whittling 
process; some two hundred Yaquis re- 
cently taken prisoners have been shipped 
off and distributed among troops in the 
state of Guanajuato. Perhaps this is the 
real solution. Here is a vent for the 
Yaqui’s restlessness, and he can take out 
his hatred of the whites upon some of the 
other rebels, of which Mexico always has 
plenty and to spare. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed police pups and bred 
females; imported blood lines; all colors. Pups 
eet to $35.00; bitches $75.00 up. Shipped 
Cc » four days approval, express prepaid. 
Hundreds of Satisfied Customers 
Write for reference and description 
T. M. HELMER 




















SPECIAL OFFER S2merSeee.“sckes 


Write for special rates 
McGOVNEY’S KENNELS 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Several tracts of land quite near Charleston on 
salt water and improved road; convenient to 
Country Club and beach. Also modern plan- 
tation house very near town. For particulars 


address 
Cc. S. DWIGHT 
South Carolina 
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(Continued from page 247) were written for 
quite different purposes, and an unpleas- 
ant sense of dispersion and irrelevance 
results. What could not a really creative 
editor have done with such a challenging 


title? 
** * * * 


Young Anarchy. By Philip Gibbs. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HE challenging title of this new novel 

of the former war correspondent 
masks an exceedingly pleasant love story 
of the younger generation, and an enter- 
taining piece of social reporting in modern 
England. Philip Gibbs writes with a fair- 
ish sense of character, especially certain 
kinds, — upper-class eccentricities he 
pictures with humor and charm, — and 
he shows an extreme sensitiveness to 
social currents. The book is distinctly 
enjoyable, although one feels throughout 
that Sir Philip is bent on convincing us 
that both the “younger generation” and 
old England are fundamentally sound. 
We believe they are, but we also think 
that Sir Philip was sure of it long before 
he undertook his investigations to prove 
it. The book includes an eccentric humani- 
tarian aunt, who was once loved by a 
Prime Minister, and her brother the 
Bishop, who is father of an Oxford repre- 
sentative of the naughty younger gener- 
ation. Contemporary England, with its 
war disillusion, its labor politics, and its 
general strike passes entertainingly before 
the eye in conversation, description, and 
aside. Good reporting and a rather inter- 
esting story. 





MAIN STREET AND 
WALL STREET 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


» 
> 





A TIMELY, AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 
for Investors — great or small 
for Bankers or Brokers 


for Business Men and Business Women 


HIS startling exposé of present-day 

financial methods deals, sincerely and 
without exaggeration, with specific practices 
in finance which need the immediate at- 
tention and action of all investors. 


The volume is based in part upon the 
author’s famous Aflantic Monthly articles 
which stirred Wall Street to its founda- 
tions and which President Coolidge com- 
mended to all Americans; but Professor 
Ripley also presents new subjects and 
much additional material in his book. 


$2.50 — order from 


INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE 
10 Arlington Street, Boston 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT article: best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Mississipp1 Auction Brock — New STYLE. 1. 
What is arresting in the opening sentences of this 
article? Study the description of the negro division 
headquarters. In what way does this description 
set the mood for the entire article? How has the 
author achieved his desired effect? Note ‘particu- 
larly the selection of graphic details which help to 
build up the picture. 2. Explain the phrase “absen- 
tee patronage referee.” In what way has Mr. 
Howard earned this title? 3. A great deal has been 
said in recent issues of THE INDEPENDENT concern- 
ing national committeemen. Before proceeding 
further in your study, make certain that you under- 
stand the significance of this term. Just what is a 
national committeeman, and what are the chief 
duties pertaining to his office? 4. What political 
machinery is put in motion when a new postmaster 
is appointed? How is this system susceptible to 
graft? 5. Against whom is the central barb of the 
author’s attack directed? Do you consider this at- 
tack justified? Give reasons for your answer. Follow 
the author’s direct and indirect charges from the 
opening of the article and try to retell the story as 
the defense might tell it. 6. What impression or 


conviction is left in your mind after completing | 


your study of the article? Is this the impression you 
believe the author intended? Is so, how has he 
achieved his aim? If not, why has he failed? 7. Com- 
ment on the manner in which th2 article closes. 


Tue Passinc oF THE Ciercy. 1. What two funda- 
mental opinions does the author of this article ad- 
vance in explanation of the “passing of the clergy”? 
Do you agree with the conclusions he has set forth? 
State your reasons. 2. Discuss in detail the state- 
ment on page 242 that “a philosophic attitude toward 
the inevitable. concomitants of a pastorate changes 
to something of a sinister aspect when a man’s eco- 
nomic dependence is thrown as a weight into the 
balance.” What are the concomitants of a pastorate? 
How is a pastor’s economic dependence thrown into 
the balance? Is this any more true of the Protestant 
religion than of the Catholic? Explain. In what way 
may a philosophic attitude become sinister? 3. How 
does the situation in the church with regard to the 
economic positions of its pastors differ today from 
that which existed formerly? 4. What is your opin- 
ion as to the relative values of churches and philan- 
thropic foundations? Do you believe that religion 
would be benefited by having a larger number of 
private institutions and a fewer number of churches? 
5. What new viewpoints have been revealed to you 
in the reading of this article? 6. What light might be 
thrown upon the general problem of membership 
growth by a comparison of the census returns with 
the statistics covering increase in church member- 
ship? Can you think of other factors which might 
enter into the situation? 


Back Stace 1n WasHINGTON. I. In your study of 
this series of articles, what general statements can 
you make concerning the author, his aims, and the 
manner in which he goes about to achieve them? 
In answering this question, take into consideration 
not only this particular article, but all that have 
appeared in previous issues of THE INDEPENDENT. 
2. Discuss the humor of the article. How would you 
characterize it? 3. Note the constant use of figures 
of speech in these pages. Select and analyze five 
examples of the metaphor or the simile, showing 
how they contribute to the force of the discussion. 
4. Explain the implications contained in the next 
to the last paragraph. How will President Coolidge 
be “caught either way”? 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





“Why I Sent My 
Children Away 
To School” 


MOTHERS and fathers everywhere have 
highly appreciated Mrs. Blair’s article, 
under the above title, which appeared 
in a recent issue of Harper's Magazine. 
It has enlightened many perplexed 
parents and helped them to a happy 
solution of the school problem for their 
children. 

Mrs. Blair’s careful study of the 
needs and ambitions of her own chil- 
dren impelled her to write a straight- 
forward, revealing article which con- 
tains much of interest and value to 
parents with children of school age. 

Our School Bureau will be glad to 
send you a copy of this article without 
charge, or any other information you 
want regarding camps, schools and 

~ colleges. Address 


arpers 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 























The electric light and power com- 
panybonds which we recommend 
are sound because the companies 
showmarkedstability of earnings; 
they enjoy steady growth; their 
rates (fixed by law) are reason- © 
able; their sales are for cash; 


inventories are small and thecom- 
panies operate in their respective 
communities without competition. 


You will profit by reading our free booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


~ Ask for AN-2453 
AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street,Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 

















SERVICE ABOVE SELF—————— 


Mrs. GALE SPAULDING 


REALTOR 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Hudson River Homes Rockland County Estates 
TEL. NYACK 1041 


CHAPERON or COMPANION 


A gentlewoman, experienced traveler, plannin, 
abroad in February or March, will act Ss pe Pod = 
companion. 

MRS. O. M. SANBORN 
Readville Massachusetts 





























ONE MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


is what it costs the United States not to have a proper 


National Gallery of Art 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


for FEBRUARY 


tells this amazing story pungently and fearlessly, with a wealth of striking illlustrations. 
It is something all honest Americans should understand and appreciate, because 


A NATION’S INTEREST IN ART IS THE INDEX OF ITS CIVILIZATION 


THE BATH, by Max Bohm 





SPECIAL RATES for INDEPENDENT Readers 


One Year (Jan. 1927—Dec. 1927). 
Six Months (Jan. 1927—June 1927) 


Terms for Clubs of Three or More on Application 


$4.00 





Regular annual subscription 1s $5.00 


Subscription Dept., ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Architects Building, 
1800 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please enter my subscription for 
(1 6 months, for which I enclose $2.00 
(] 1 year, for which I enclose $4.00 


RRR Ee ee eee Oe ee ese See Or er OAR i eR aM ou 


OAT SRR eee Pn ERR aa ger SS eg de on AIRE ED TONE CEN COA | 


(Profession or Business)...... 


mem come com ce me cme cee cee ee ee we oe ee oe oe ed 


OU read fiction to be pleas- 

antly entertained, the daily 
papers to keep informed of the 
news. But what magazine do you 
read? What is the Index of your 
Personal Culture? Are you content 
to let somebody else tell you more 
or less inaccurately of the great 
currents of human achievement 
and progress? 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is 
not conducted for profit. It is the 
organ of the famous Archaeological 
Society of Washington, and does 
its work all over the world as an 
educational force. Whatever else 
you read, your information is 
incomplete without it. 


Glance over the list below of a 
few of the lavishly illustrated 
articles which will appear in forth- 
coming numbers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, and consider 
whether you can afford to do 
without such a magazine. And 
these are merely indications of 
the whole— samples chosen at 
random from such opulence of 
material we cannot even sketch 
it all. 


T. L. Swear: Recent Excavations at 


Corinth. 


H. L. Strratron: A Coptic Museum in 
Cairo. 


A. L. Parker: The Iroquois Indians. 
D. Herneman: A Master of the Seicento. 


S. V. Messer: Classical Treasures From 
Ancient Shipwrecks. 


G. Cauza: “Pompeii” and “Sardinia.” 
J. Nruten: Visby, An Ancient Baltic City. 


: One of the most important dis- 
coveries in Prehistory ever made will 
be fully described for the first time in 
an early issue. Author and title cannot 
be announced just yet. 





Many others, covering the world with text 
and pictures, in graphic and memora- 
ble contributions you should not miss. 























